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Paradise In Your Garden 
Jenny Alien 
$49.95 inc GST 
This is the most user-friendly, 
enticing and attractive book 
on permaculture we have 
seen. Stunning 
photography and hand- 
drawn plans transform 
permaculture from a 
difficult concept to describe 
concisely, into a bountiful 
system of plenty of 
produce from minimal 
effort. Jenny Allen is an 
inspiring permaculture 
teacher and designer who 
uses her own garden as a 
model for this superb book. Highly recommended 
for yourself or as a treasured gift. 


Growing Great Garlic 

Ron L Engeland 

$39.95 inc GST 

This is undoubtedly the best book you will find if 
you're considering smallscale 
commercial garlic growing. It 
is also the first garlic book 
written specifically for organic 
gardeners. Ron's hands-on 
and practical approach to 
garlic growing makes you 
want to get out there right 
now and plough up a patch 
of paddock. But he takes 
you through all the steps, 
pitfalls and problems, and 
still tells you how to store, 
market and process the 
crop. Highly 

recommended American 
guide covering more than 
200 strains of garlic. 212 


pages. 
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Making Twig Furniture and 
Household Things 

Abby Ruoff 
$45.00 inc GST 

In a country of 
woodlands and thickets 
why do we have no 
information on how to 
make the elegant twig 
furniture? This 
superbly illustrated 
American book takes a 
step-by-step approach 
to making more than 
45 furniture and 
household pieces 

from twigs and 
branches. Includes how to work with 

appropriate materials, how to use a few basic tools, 
and of course, the pieces, which range from chairs, 
tables, loveseats and lamp shades, to trays, frames 
and screens. 242 pages. 


The Natural 
Paint Book 
Lynn Edwards 
and Julia 
Lawless 

$39.95 inc GST 
At last! This new 
English book tells 
you all you need to 
know about making 
your own stunning 
natural paints and 
finishes from a host 
of readily-available 
ingredients. 
Inspirational 
photographs 
accompany great 
design advice for 
every room in the house: these authors really 
understand why homemade paint is appealing (not 
peeling). The step-by-step guidance and the advice 
on techniques for applying the paint add up to 
make this a good lifer’s must-have book. 
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Front Cover: Natural paint for a natural mudbrick 
wall. Lily Falconer, of Barkers Creek near 


Castlemaine in Victoria, tests her dad’s recipe for an 
oxide-tinted limewash on the northern wall of their 
mudbrick home. For the perfect springtime project, 
read how to make your own natural paints in Doug 
Falconer’s article on page 26. 
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Dear readers, 

Welcome to the spring issue of Earth Garden. While 
it may still be freezing cold in southern Australia yet balmy 
and languid in Broome or Townsville, the one climatic 
feature the whole country shares right now is a lack of rain. 
We’ve had a very dry winter in the Central Highlands of 
Victoria, and monthly rainfalls are only 40 to 50 per cent of 
average in many regions. I’ve just heard that the Richmond 
Dam which supplies Lismore and other large towns in north- 
east New South Wales, is down to 48 per cent of capacity and 
water restrictions have been introduced for the first time 
since the 1980s. Everywhere you look, all the news reports 
point towards El Nino and a dry summer. 

For many people this means adjusting how ambitious 
their summer vegie patch will be, or maybe ensuring that 
cheap supplies of garden mulch are a higher priority than in 
normal years — whatever a ‘normal’ year really is, in a 
country like Australia. Judith says we should just regard 
drought as normal, and higher rainfall years as an unex- 
pected bonus. 

At our farm, we’re getting ready to install a water- 
pumping windmill on our dam wall to trickle feed a large 
tank on the hill so we can then gravity feed any point on the 
farm. We’ll be writing an article about this and it will 
probably appear in the summer issue of the magazine. 

As we approach an even drier summer than last year 
it makes me glad that we were organised and researched the 
16 page ‘Water Special’ in last summer’s issue of Earth 


Drowning in books! Shelley Sandow, our hard-working and cheery 
Warehouse Supervisor, is almost buried by the mountain of book orders 
she was preparing to post out last Christmas. 


Garden. If you missed that issue, they’re available to buy 
from our office. We would love to hear from readers who 
have rigged up their own water-saving device, tip or trick for | 
the home, flat or farm. It might be ahomemade composting | 
toilet, a way to divert and reuse kitchen sink water, or some © 


other idea that would also interest other Earth Gardeners. If © 


you'd like to share your ideas with other readers, please write 
us a letter with the details and a sketch or photo if possible, 
and mail it to me at Earth Garden, PO Box 2 Trentham, 
Victoria, 3458. Please send us your contribution by 1 
November. All contributors will be rewarded with books, 
money or both! 
Funnily enough, it really was wet the day we held | 
Earth Garden’s 30th anniversary tree planting and time | 
capsule ceremony, so the trees are well watered in. Youcan © 
read all about this wonderful day on page 24, and I look © 
forward to giving you regular progress reports onthe growth _ 
of the EG readers’ tree. E 
Many people have been asking us when the next © 
Sustainable Living Fair will take place in Melbourne. This 
is the annual event started by Going Solar and then taken 
over by the Sustainable Living Foundation. The next fair | 
was expected to be in November but has now been moved to | 
21 to 23 February 2003 and will be held at Federation Square | 
smack in the middle of Melbourne city. This will be a great 
way to spread the message of sustainable living to main- 
stream people, and the Sustainable Living Festival may 
prove to be the biggest such event ever held in Australia. © 
Watch the summer issue of Earth Garden for more details. | 
The other exciting event where Earth Garden will 
also havea presence is the International Straw Bale Building © 
Conference at Wagga Wagga and | 
Ganmain from 1 to6 December this year. | 
Full details are in the article on page66— © 
see you there. 
The next six months are shaping up to | 
be an exciting time for many Earth Gar- 
deners with building projects, backyard © 
pizza oven plans, organic gardens taking 
shape and people attending events to 
soak up ideas and information on sustain- 
able living. I can almost hear the cogs 
turning as people plan when to pour that 
slab, order the mudbricks, share a car ride 
to the strawbale conference, or spread the 
newspapers to start a no-dig garden. 
Spring is a wonderful time to start imple- | 
menting your ideas and I hope this issue | 
of the magazine helps you discover and | 


follow your dreams. 


Happy reading, 


` Earth People 


Write 


ae "a at 
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Earth People Write is an open forum. The views expressed in letters from readers do not 
necessarily reflect the opinions of Earth Garden. Letters are always welcome, but please 
keep them concise. This issue we’re giving away to our favorite letter writer a copy of 
Build Your Own Earth Oven by Kiko Denzer. 


Humane eggs and milk?’ 
Dear Alan, 

My 18 year old daughter has recently 
become a vegan. In her case it was a moral 
decision. She could not bear to eat eggs 
from chooks that would be killed when 
they became too old to lay. Also, she will 
not eat diary products made with milk from 
cows that will be killed when they too pass 
their ‘use by’ date. I respect her decision 
but it worries me because she is an active 
girl just starting university, and she does 
not seem to find the time to give her new 
diet the very close attention that it needs if 
she is to have a balance food intake. If she 
can eat eggs and dairy produce her diet will 
be much easier to manage. 

I would like very much to make con- 
tact with, and buy eggs or milk from, any of 
your readers who have chooks and cows, 
that are not ungratefully killed by their 
owners at the end of their productive lives. 
I would be willing to travel any reasonable 
distance from Melbourne. Would any such 
kind soul, willing to help, please ring me 
outside working hours? 

Rohan Walker (03) 9568 1150. 


Wombat at the beach 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

On purchasing your previous issue, 
EG 120, a number of us have commented 
on the beauty of your back cover photo by 
Don Weston. Would it be possible to ob- 
tain a copy? 
Krys Orsi, Cooma, NSW. 


Dear Krys, 

Don is working out how to sell copies 
of his wonderful photo to readers, and you 
can email him on <weston@alphalink. 
com.au> or write to him at 48 Osborne 
Ave, Glen Iris, Victoria, 3146. 

— Alan. 


Wonderful chook care advice 
Dear editor, 

I have enjoyed reading your maga- 
zine while visiting my daughter. I am pass- 
ing on some proven remedies for poultry 
owners. An easy way to administer garlic 
evenly amongst the flock is to make a one 
centimetre or quarter inch square hole in 
the lid of a small glass (not plastic) bottle. 
Put a large clove of garlic in the bottle and 
immerse it in their drinking water. Make 
sure it goes to the bottom and doesn’t float. 
Change the clove fortnightly. This helps to 
repel worms, the mites that cause ‘scaly 
leg’, and promotes general well being. 
Every six weeks leave the garlic out of the 
water for one week. Do not use plastic 
water containers when using garlic. 

To eradicate ‘scaly leg’ mite: make a 
mixture of one teaspoon of pyrethrum, ten 
drops of tea tree oil, and half a teaspoon of 
neem oil in one litre of water. Dip the legs 
in the mixture and spray underneath fowls 
and on their roosts when they’re going to 
bed. Repeated a few days should suffice. 
You can also use one litre of neem leaf tea 
with ten drops of tea tree oil for the same 
effect. 

A sure worm expeller, including tape 
worm, is slightly crushed pepitas (pumpkin 
seed kernel) added to a little feed or given 
on its own for a day or until all is con- 
sumed. Repeat every full moon. This is 
excellent for treating new stock before in- 
troducing them to your fowl pen. Pepitas 
can be used for pigeons, cats and dogs (in 
mince) and goats. 

Mrs N Cleary, Sarina, Qld. 


Love the seaside wombat 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’ , 

I’m just writing to say how much I 
loved the photo on your back page of EG 
120 of the wombat ambling along the 
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beach! It made me smile, and I had to flip 
the magazine over for a look again when- 
ever I walked past. Thank you Don 
Weston — you brightened up my day! 
Marj Connors, Tennant Creek, NT. 


Eradicating watsonia? 
Hi you guys, 

I just found your mag in the local 
library. We have just bought a 3/4 acre 
block in Chidlow in the hills area outside 
Perth. It has a lot of watsonia which we 
need to eradicate. The problem is how to 
do it. We have been advised to use 
Roundup, but I really don’t want to do that 
because of all the other things it might af- 
fect, like frogs and other wildlife. Also, 
there is a small creek that runs through the 
corner of our block. Any suggestions? We 
think you mag is fantastic — a breath of 
fresh air in an ever maddening world. 
John and Joanna Gavin, 39 Jinda Road, 
Koongamia, Perth, WA. 


Dear John and Joanna, 

Judith and I did not want to use 
Roundup to clean up our farm roadsides. 
We’ ve had remarkable success by scraping 
back the (three metre high) blackberry jun- 
gle to bare soil, then thickly sowing annual 
(not perennial) rye grass, then slashing 
once a year. There is virtually no black- 
berry now. Maybe this would work for 
watsonia, or maybe locals have a better 
technique. The key seems to be choking out 
the regrowing weeds with some ‘friendlier’ 
competition. When we're ready, we will 
rip and plough the grass and plant native 
species. — Alan. 


Box-ironbark forests need help 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 
Many readers will have noted with 


interest the recent declaration of a system 
of marine national parks in Victoria. Great 
news, but the conservation reserve system 
still has several gaps! I write to ask the 
support of Earth Garden readers to help 
make our parks system more complete by 
supporting the vital campaign to preserve 
Victoria’s box-ironbark forests. 

Only 17 per cent of the original forest 
cover survives after extensive historic 
clearing, but the remnants are currently 
subjected to extensive timber cutting 
(mostly for firewood) and clearing for 
mines, among many damaging land uses. 
The environmental situation is now so bad 
that no less than 350 native plant and ani- 
mal species are listed as ‘threatened with 
extinction’. 

However, right now, we have our 
greatest chance to protect these forests, and 
the species which depend on them. In Oc- 
tober, the State government will introduce 
into parliament legislation for several new 
national and State parks. But the only way 
to ensure the Labor Government and the 
Liberal Opposition vote for the parks in 
parliament, is for all conservation-minded 
people to demand that they do! 

Please write to Premier Steve Bracks 
and Opposition Leader, Denis Napthine 
(both care of Parliament House, Spring St, 
Melbourne, 3000. Emails: <steve.bracks@ 
parliament.vic.gov.au> and <denis. 
napthine@parliament.vic.gov.au>). Let- 
ters to your local MPs will also be effec- 
tive. Tell them you’re concerned for box- 
ironbark and threatened species, and you 
want the new national and State parks de- 
clared without delay. 

Labor and Liberal politicians will 
need a lot of convincing, in the face of 
intensive lobbying by timber and mining 
interests — the campaign will live or die 
depending on how many people write. If 
every individual supporter takes the time to 
write letters, the wave of support for box- 
ironbark protection will be irresistible! 
Jason Doyle, Box-Ironbark campaigner, 
Victorian National Parks Association, 
Melbourne. 


Apron patterns? 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’ readers, 

Can anyone help me with an apron 
pattern I could make myself? I recently 
bought a new apron, and it looked great in 
the shop (surrounded by all the latest 
kitchen accessories!) but upon wearing it I 
find that the neck strap cuts into my neck, 
and the front top piece is far too short. So 
after getting stains on two blouses from 
wearing this apron, I am hoping someone 
has an old apron they could take a newspa- 
per tracing from, or a pattern in general, I 
could borrow or buy — even an apron with 
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sleeves! The blouses were good ones I wear 
out, so it is a huge disappointment as the stains 
can still be seen, although I got most of it out. 
I am averaging between a size 10 and 12, but I 
always thought aprons came in ‘one size fits 
all’. Thanks in anticipation. Postage defi- 
nitely refunded immediately. 

Mari, PO Box 100, Armidale, NSW, 2350. 


From sheds to the Internet 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

Not long ago I stumbled across some old 
issues of Earth Garden in the shed that my 
parents had collected some years back, and | 
became interested in the magazine. I then did 
some research on the Internet and found that 
the magazine was still being published. I 
would like to subscribe. Thank you and kind 
regards. 

Katherina Shackleton, Yeppoon, Qld. 


Island community paperwork 
Dear EG readers, 

My young friend and I are going to start 
a self-sufficient, environmentally-friendly, 
Earth Garden style ecovillage on a Pacific 
Island in 2003. We need help with the paper 
work. Could some of you out there who are 
already in communes, intentional communi- 
ties and MO situations please send us copies 
of your applicant screening procedures, land 
tenancy agreements, rules and regulations, 
codes of ethics/behaviour, and conflict resolu- 
tion strategies? At 58 years, I want to benefit 
from the experience of others, rather than 
waste precious time making my own mistakes. 
I will happily reimburse any cost to you, via a 
money order, postage stamps or whatever. If 
you wish I will send you a copy of our appli- 
cant screening questionnaire (as yet untried) 
for your evaluation and critical appraisal. 
Bob McAllister, 356 Mudlo Road, Kilkivan, 
Qld, 4600. 


El cheapo seeds 
Dear editor and readers, 

What does a small packet of garden 
seeds set you back? I often would like to take 
home the entire nursery retail seed display but 
my wallet rules my head. Here’s what I do 
when looking for planting material — though 
there’s no guarantee about transgenic 
Frankenstein genes, so caveat emptor! 

Supermarket shelves often have 500 
gram packets of lentils, chick peas, raw pea- 
nuts, kidney beans, peas and so on for as low 
as $1.50 and all perfectly good for sowing. A 
fungicide could be used though you may pre- 
fer to use chamomile tea to reduce rot and 
damping off. If you check the vegie section 
you may find boxes of onion sprouts for the 
same price, these may also be transplanted and 
equate to hundreds of punnets of seedlings! 

I make it a point to check for any unusual 


fruits and will buy one only, usually 
over-ripe (and heavily discounted) so 
that the seeds will be well developed 
when I like to plant them. Fresh seed 
generally is the most viable and I have 
now successfully raised avocadoes, 
mango, paw paws, macadamia, pecan, 
apples, dates, pistachio, carambola, 
passionfruit, grapes, kiwifruit, raspber- 
ries, custard apples, pomegranate, 
loquat, tamarillo, citrus and guava all 
from seeds that would have otherwise 
been discarded. It’s the ultimate in re- 
cycling. The seedlings are generally 
vigorous and may even produce an ex- 
ceptional specimen with commercial 
potential. At worst your rootstocks will 
be perfect for hosting easy-to-get grafts 
of known varieties. 

Spice racks often have good selec- 
tions of seeds such as rare chillies, dill, 
cumin, caraway and the like and health 
food stores have things like carob beans 
and sesame seed, while ethnic food 
stores will have things like dried whole 
jujube — you need to think laterally. I 
cut a deal with my local nursery and 
swap excess seedlings for used punnets, 
trays, pots and potting mix. 

If you have plants to trade some- 
one else may have just the plant you’re 
looking for! There’s no attention grab- 
ber like a row of ripening pineapples in 
the front yard (two years, from planting 
the salvaged top to fruit) or a few rows 
of peanuts which will grow like weeds, 
and best of all, costs nothing to plant. I 
currently have a bag of brazil nuts bur- 
ied: they’ve swollen up and cracked 
their shells, and when winter comes I'll 
cover the area with bubblewrap to keep 
up the temperatures. In a year or so I'll 
have plants that a nursery would charge 
$50.00 each for — if they could be both- 
ered carrying them. I'll probably trade 
them for cashew trees or cloves or 
something else useful. 

Cost should not be a barrier and if 
you're prepared to do a little work there 
is no reason you can’t have every vari- 
ety you’d like, and the more people in- 
volved the better the range of available 
plants to trade. Best regards, 

Josef A Tamaliunas, PO Box 501, 
Rockingham City, WA, 6168, email: 
<Josef100@hotmail.com>. 


Brisbane Valley Earth 
Gardeners 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

I have often read how couples 
scramble to the mail box in an attempt to 
be the first to grab and read EG, and my 
husband and I are no exception. We 
have been avid city-based readers for 
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four years while we patiently searched for a 
piece of land that was perfect for our needs. 
I’m very pleased to write that we finally 
found ‘the one’ in the Brisbane Valley, 
approximately an hour’s drive from Bris- 
bane. In November 2001 we moved into a 
lovely ten acre, gently sloping block of 
mainly eucalypt forest, a few kilometres 
from Lowood. 

While the property had a very sound 
dwelling, two dams and sufficient water 
tanks for our personal needs, the garden 
was largely undeveloped with no worms in 
sight. So when our family asked what we 
wanted for Christmas we both chorused 
“manure!” My father-in-law, also a keen 
gardener, kindly delivered bag after bag of 
goat manure to our door while other family 
members came bearing gifts of fruit trees 
and organic fertiliser. Shared with the 
wonderful bird life on our new property, it 
was our best Christmas yet. 

After planting oranges, mandarines, 
custard apples, avocado, mango, tropical 
apple, star fruit, guava, passionfruit, 
grapes, paw paw, banana and gooseberries 
we finally have the beginnings of an or- 
chard. Surprisingly, they all survived de- 
spite the intense heat (it was 42° C on 
Boxing Day!) and poor rainfall throughout 
the summer. We have also built a large 
vegetable mandala garden (our first) based 
on Bill Mollison’s design. It is approxi- 
mately 50 metres in circumference and has 
12 large keyhole beds. We have only man- 
aged to plant out four so far, but have 
planted a green manure crop (cow pea) in 
the others to prepare the beds for the seed- 
lings that are happily germinating in the 
greenhouse. We also intend to adopt some 
chooks and ducks in the near future to de- 
velop our permaculture system further. If 
there are any other Earth Gardeners in the 
Lowood/Fernvale/Esk area, I would love to 
make contact with you and share ideas. 
Our email address is below. 

Linda Jenner, email: <jenco@gil. 
com.au>. 


Nappy-free babies 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

Thanks to Jackie French for promot- 
ing cloth nappies in your last issue. Earth 
mothers (and fathers) might be interested 
in an even more radical (‘deeply rooted’) 
solution — no nappies! This is what every- 
one did before cloth, and what most moth- 
ers do worldwide. Western mothers redis- 
covering this skill have called it Infant 
Potty Training (IPT), and Natural Infant 
Hygiene (NIH) among other names, and it 
involves mother and baby becoming at- 
tuned to each other so that the mother — or 
other caretaker — knows when the baby 
needs to wee or poo, and can take the baby 
to an appropriate place. Some mothers use 
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a special word or sound (for example 
“pssss”) to cue their baby, and/or a particu- 
lar position, I have had great fun doing this 
with my fourth baby Maia, who has been 
completely autonomous in her toiletting 
from about 16 months. 

We have done this with gentleness 
and respect, not coercion, rewards, punish- 
ment, discipline nor ‘training’ (actually she 
has trained me) and I highly recommend it 
to committed mothers and their partners. 
EG readers can get more information about 
it on the Internet at: <www.natural- 
wisdom.com> (run by Ingrid Bauer, who 
has written a wonderful book called Diaper 
Free) and at <www.freeyellow.com/mem- 
bers4/seafish/index>, which has an email 
list also. 

I have written several articles about it 
also, posted on <www.birthlove.com.> or 
email me and I’ll email them to you. Bless- 
ings to you all, and may your outdoors be 
well fertilised. 

Sarah Buckley, email <sarahjbuckley@ 
yahoo.com>. 


DC wired renewable energy 
Dear EG and readers, 

I’m collecting ideas and information 
for a domestic renewable energy power 
system that I’d like to piece together one 
day. What I’m most interested in at the 
moment is the concept of a totally DC 
wired system, without need for an inverter 
or the legal requirements of 240 volt AC 
circuits. Along these lines I’d be grateful 
to hear from anyone who has tried a similar 
approach. Along with general experiences 
and feedback, I’m particularly interested in 
DC alternatives for appliances like wash- 
ing machines and any other traditionally 
AC only appliances. 

Also, experiences from people who 
have gone down the path of computer con- 
trolled valves/pumps/sensors for domestic 
plumbing, irrigation and similar would also 
be appreciated. Thanks for the great maga- 
zine, and this forum for exchange of ideas. 
Cheers 
Craig Tosi, Unit 3/48 Seaview Rd, West 
Beach, SA, 5024, email: <tandd@ 
ozemail.com.au>. 


Dear Craig, 
Pete Pedals has often written in 
‘Earth Garden’ about how sensible it is for 
smaller households to run on low voltage 
DC. You can get lots of information 
through the Rainbow Power Company's 
website at: <www.rpc.com.au> or those of 
other renewable energy retailers, and also 
through the (now hard to find) ‘Earth Gar- 
den Book of Alternative Energy’. 
— Alan. 
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Buying land — what’s top of 
the list? 
G'day Alan and ‘Earth Garden’ , 

My name is Ben and I’m living in 
Japan and working as an English teacher in 
a high school four hours north of Tokyo. I 
receive the occasional copy of Earth Gar- 
den and use it as ‘authentic materials’ in 
my classes, as well as keeping up with 
things via the website. I was interested to 
read the latest ‘Beyond the Bitumen’ re- 
garding the current problem of Afghan 
refugees and I think it’s fantastic that 
you’ve ventured into the issue in the maga- 
zine, as a very real and relevant situation 
affecting sustainable living and planet care. 

I grew up just south of Rockhampton 
on a place in which my parents struggled to 
produce food and develop some sense of 
self sufficiency. I wwoofed in Europe for 
eight months when I was 22 (I’m now 26) 
and am currently spending time on the 
weekends helping out at a local co-opera- 
tive of organic farms near my city. I’ve 
also done a hitch-hiking wwoofing trip 
from Yamagata to Shikoku (a long way in 
Japan). I plan to live in Australia, so have 
finally created time to wwoof in Australia 
and to check out areas to settle down. 

What do you look for in a block of 
land (with low impact house)? From my 
experience wwoofing in Europe and Japan, 
location is everything. The water problem 
was the biggest battle for my parents so I 
realise this is one key element but soil qual- 
ity, weather patterns and so on — there are 
so many elements. What are the key ques- 
tions to ask, and what are the key things to 
look for when choosing a location? 1 know 
this is a big question, so any advice or 
contacts would be greatly appreciated. 
Also, I want to visit people who are in- 
volved in these issues of sustainable living 
and planet care. Any contacts or ideas 
would be greatly appreciated. 

In all my travels, it is amazing to see 
how many young people are genuinely in- 
terested in living sustainably and caring for 
the planet. Japan’s organic movement is 
just starting to take off, and I’ve met many 
young Japanese people with growing 
awareness of the unsustainability and lack 
of meaning in hard core consumer society. 
Things really are changing slowly; thanks 
for being part of providing advice for a 
modern society and please know that there 
are many young people out there, in Aus- 
tralia and all over the world, wanting a 
different life. Thanks for your mag and 
website. 

Ben, email: <nomadben@hotmail.com>. 


Earth People Write 
continues on page 70 
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Any news items which may interest Earth Gardeners may be submitted to Bush Telegraph. 
Please send notice of meetings, festivals and gatherings well in advance of the events. 


Festival Moved To February 
The Sustainable Living Festival will be 
staged at Federation Square in central Mel- 
bourne from 21 to 23 February 2003. The 
festival, building on the success of the last 
three fairs, will be highlighting “The way 
we live”. The people at the Sustainable 
Living Foundation now have an impressive 
track record, staging successful events in- 
cluding the Going Solar fairs at MusK and 
Hanging Rock, and culminating in last 
year’s success. Last year the three-day 
Sustainable Living Fair held in the 
Alexandra Gardens in Melbourne was sup- 
ported by around 12,500 people and in- 
volved 120 seminars and close to 200 ex- 
hibitors. Work is well advanced on the 2003 
event and more details will be in the summer 
issue of Earth Garden. For more details 
contact the SLF on (03) 9639 1966 or visit 
their website at: <www.sef.org.au>. 


Ecovillage Discovery Courses 
If you wish to live among people with simi- 
lar concerns, now you can consider 
ecovillages. The ‘Ecovillage Design 
Course’ and ‘Ecovillage Design Practicum’ 
are being offered in November 2002, in the 
UN Habitat Award-winning ecovillage of 
Crystal Waters. The courses can give you 
the skills to create your own ecovillage, or 
the ideas and examples to retrofit an existing 
situation. Classes are led by well known 
consultant, developer and teacher, Max O 
Lindegger. Examples of sustainable build- 
ing, design, wastewater treatment systems, 
road design and so on can be seen through- 
out the 640 acre, 200+ person community. 
Contact Val Oliver or Max Lindegger for 
details, or visit the website at: 
<www.crystalwaterscollege.org.au>, 
GEN, 59 Crystal Waters, Kilcoy Lane, 


Conondale, Qld, 4552. Phone (07) 5494 
4741, fax: (07) 5494 4578, or email: 
<study@crystalwaterscollege.org.au>. 


_ Dopeople 
in Crystal Waters 
watch ‘Neighbours’? 


Organic Vs Conventional Farming 
The world’s longest running experiment in 
comparing organic and conventional farm- 
ing side-by-side has pronounced chemical- 
free farming a success. “We have shown 
that organic farming is efficient, saves en- 
ergy, maintains biodiversity and keeps soils 
healthy for future generations,” says Paul 
Mader of the Research Institute of Organic 
Agriculture in Frick, Switzerland, which 
carried out the 21-year study. Although 
crop yields on organic plots in the experi- 
ment were on average 20 per cent lower than 
those on conventional plots, the ecological 
and efficiency gains more than made up for 
it, Mader says. Soils nourished with manure 
were more fertile and produced more crops 
for a given input of nitrogen or other ferti- 
liser. 

“The input of nutrients like nitrogen 
were as muchas 50 per cent lower, so overall 
the organic system was more efficient.” Not 
all crops did equally well. Potato yields on 
organic plots were only 60 per cent of those 


on conventional plots but organic winter 
wheat achieved 90 per cent, and grasses fed 
on manure did just as well as those fed on 
fertiliser. Organic soils had up to three times 
as many earthworms, twice as many insects 
and 40 per cent more mycorrhizal fungi 
colonising plant roots. Soils microbes trans- 
formed organic material into new plant 
biomass faster than microbes in conven- 
tional plots. However, organic plots con- 
tained up to ten times as many weed species 
as conventional plots sprayed with herbi- 
cides. Jules Pretty, Director of the Centre 
for Environment and Society at the Univer- 
sity of Essex, who recently completed a 
global study of organic farming, said the 
findings confirmed his conclusion that “or- 
ganic farming is more efficient and in many 
circumstances can increase yields for farm- 
ers”. — New Scientist, 30 May 2002 


Steiner School Fair and Open Day 
On Sunday 27 October from 10:00 am to 
4:00 pm, the Little Yarra Steiner School in 
the Yarra Valley north-east of Melbourne 
will be holding its fairand open day. Admis- 
sion is free and a warm welcome is extended 
to all. “Broaden your horizons, satisfy your 
curiosity and come and experience the 
unique educational facilities, music and 
children’s games, craft and arts, school talks 
and tours and the yummiest organic food 
(plus decadent cakes and fruit ice creams) in 
the Yarra Valley,” say the enthusiastic or- 
ganisers. The school is on the Little Yarra 
Road, Yarra Junction, Yarra Valley 
(Melway Map 288 H11). For inquiries 
phone (03) 5967 1953. 


Toowoomba Organic Expo 
The Darling Downs Natural Growers Group 
Inc (DDNGG) and Householders Options to 
Protect the Environment (HOPE) are plan 
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ning an Organics Expo at Toowoomba Or- 
ganic Gardens, Goggs Street, Toowoomba 
on Saturday 28 September 2002 from 9:30 
am to 3:30 pm. The expo will feature: trade 
and information stalls, guided tours of 
Toowoomba organic gardens, workshops 
on organic and biodynamic gardening, 
bushfoods, composting and recycling, a 
speakers’ forum: Backyards and Farm- 
yards: Sustainable Solutions, and film/ 
video screenings throughout the day on or- 
ganic gardening and farming. For more 
details phone/fax: (07) 4630 8256, or email: 
<tandkryan@ozemail.com.au>. 


Panton Hill Mudbrick House Tour 
This year the Panton Hill Pre-School will 
run its annual Mudbrick House Tour on 10 
November. The tour begins at the pre- 
school at 9:00 am at 601 Main Road, Panton 
Hill (Melways Ref: 263 K9). Visitors pay 
$8 for their souvenir guidebook and map 
with directions and notes on the five or six 
mudbrick houses chosen for this year’s tour. 
The school features different houses each 
year. Featured homes often range from 
original gold-rush era houses with wattle- 
and-daub origins, to the work of modern 
architects like Alistair Knox. Panton Hill 
and the surrounding district is famous for its 
artistic and alternative lifestyle communi- 
ties. Mudbrick builders and architectural 
information displays at different houses 
provide further information. Lunch, enter- 
tainment and light refreshments are’ also 
available en route. For inquiries phone the 
school on (03) 9719 7396. 


Farmers Want GM Postponed 
On 25 July Australia’s largest farmers’ body 
called for the postponement of the introduc- 
tion of commercial genetically modified 
(GM) canola crops until identity preserva- 
tion issues were resolved. The New South 
Wales Farmers Association’s annual con- 
ference passed a motion calling for the post- 
ponement. The motion replaced an even 
tougher motion, which would have put a 
four year moratorium on the general release 
of GM canola. The motion was passed after 
lengthy debate which showed that Austral- 
ian farmers still have great misgivings about 
introducing GM canola. Australia produces 
between 1.5 and 2.0 million tonnes of canola 
a year, which competes against mainly Ca- 
nadian canola on world export markets, par- 
ticularly in Asia. Australian canola is en- 
tirely conventionally produced, while Ca- 
nadian canola is mainly genetically modi- 
fied. Australia’s first commercial GM 
canola crop has been seen as likely to be 


introduced next year, although final ap- 
proval has not been granted by regulators. 

Australian farmers believe that Austral- 
ia’s conventionally produced canola carries 
a market premium, with GM canola not 
accepted by consumers in some markets, 
primarily Europe. They generally agree that 
Australia will lose its GM-free canola status 
once a commercial crop is introduced, even 
if it is segregated from conventionally-pro- 
duced crops. However, speakers were di- 
vided over whether Australia’s GM-free 
canola does command a premium, the main 
reason why farmers would not wish GM 
canola to be introduced. 

Part of the motion read: “That the asso- 
ciation support the postponement of the 
general release plans for GM and Roundup 
Ready canola in Australia until such a time 
as all identity preservation issues affecting 
marketing and trade issues are fully ad- 
dressed by government and industry.” 
Roundup Ready is a weed killer which GM 
canola can be engineered to resist. 

—Reuters 


Everythings been 
analysed...EVERYT HING 
. „market shave... 
„revenue estimates... 
..World prices...profit... 


There's still 
a lot of 
concern 

about GM 


Good Tucker For Your Soil 
Five Hats Living Soil Conditioner is a cer- 
tified organic compost now available at 
many Victorian nurseries. It is made from 
food residues from restaurants and 
composted. “The compost looks and smells 


` so good and is so full of nutrients and life- 


giving soil biota we were inspired to use the 
Good Food Guide’s rating system for its 
name,” says Nicola from fiid PRODUCTS 
which developed the soil conditioner. Five 
Hats was developed on an organic farm in 
the Macedon Ranges Spa region of central 
Victoria. “Our composting technique al- 
lows the nutrients we leave on our plates in 
the city to be given back to the farms and 
gardens that produce our food rather than 
going into landfill or out into the bay. Or- 
ganic certification by the National Associa- 
tion for Sustainable Agriculture Australia 
assures users that this compost contains no 
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hidden ingredients, such as heavy metals or 
industrial contaminants,” says Nicola. For 
stockists call fiid (pronounced ‘food’) 
PRODUCTS, a new start-up business, on 
0412 202 281 or email them at 
<fudcomposts@ earthlink.net>. 


Queensland Garden Gathering 
Interest in community gardening, city farm- 
ing and community food systems is rapidly 
growing in Queensland and over the past 12 
months many new groups have formed 
around the State. The Australian City Farms 
and Community Gardens Network (Qld) are 
organising a community gardening gather- 
ing at the Crystal Waters permaculture vil- 
lage on Saturday 5 October. The day runs 
from 10:00 am to 4:00 pm at the EcoCentre, 
and the $30 cost will include refreshments; 
BYO lunch to share. This is an opportunity 
for groups to share information and ideas, 
and to explore issues with which they need 
some support. Anyone involved with an 
existing community garden group, or who 
would like to start a new garden, is invited. 
For more details contact Morag Gamble, 50 
Crystal Waters, Kilcoy Lane, Conondale, 
Qld, 4552, phone and fax: (07) 5494 4833, 
email: <morag@ permaculture.au.com>. 


Great Sustainable Building Debate 
Solar Sisters is inviting people to join them 
for a long weekend in Daylesford, central 
Victoria, to celebrate Green building. Enjoy 
inspirational house tours, entertaining 
speakers and lively debate, catered in coun- 
try style by Earth Garden’s own Gary Tho- 
mas. ‘The Great Sustainable Building De- 
bate’ will be held this year on 21, 22 and 23 
September. Phone (03) 5348 2592 or 5348 
2055 for details and bookings. 


Amazing Wollombi Festival 
Wollombi has hosted its famous festival for 
11 years since it was transformed from its 
‘folk’ origins. The festival is now at 
Yarnteen, 3.9 km north of Wollombi along 
the Broke Road, and this year the festival 
will run from 27 to 29 September. As well 
as folk music, the 2002 program includes 
electric blues, ambient Indian jazz, slide 
didge, just the one gamelan orchestra, fla- 
menco guitar, and funk. 

“Add to this standup comedy, theatre, 
debates and street performance plus a 
corroborree and fire event and you haven’t 
even made time to mix and gather with the 
other festival-goers,” say the organisers. 
The Wollombi Short Film Festival, alterna- 
tive healers, two days of environmental 
speakers and workshops, and parents’ fa- 


a 
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vourite — the Kid’s Fest — plus stalls and 
bars, sculpture and light installations and . . 
. the setting. Next door to Yarnteen Rod and 
Sally Anderson generously donate their 
land for camping and parking. The camping 
areas have drinking water, firewood and 
showers. It’s a short walk across Wollombi 
Brook to the Festival venues. The environ- 
mental workshops include alternative build- 
ing technologies, with expert speakers and 
workshops on biodynamics and organic 
growing. The festival is limited to 2000 
people because that’s the sustainable capac- 
ity of the site. Phone (02) 4998 3419 or visit: 
<www.wollombifestival.org.au>. 


New SEA Sine Wave Inverter 
The SEA ‘Challenger’ sine wave inverter 
has been updated with the new ‘Tempo’ sine 
wave inverter providing 500 watts of con- 
tinuous, smooth, quiet AC electricity from 
12 volt batteries. Due to its super clean and 
super efficient sine wave output, the Tempo 
is suitable for running C Pap machines, TVs, 
computers — including laptops — kitchen 
appliances, breadmakers and many more. 
The new model has an energy efficient 
stand-by circuit and improved surge per- 
formance to 1500 watts. The Tempo comes 
standard with DC circuit breaker, double 
pole AC switch, 3 mm aluminium chassis 
base with integrated mounting feet, 25 mm 
battery cables (already attached), attenua- 
tion of magnetic interference for both DC 
and AC anda two year warranty. For further 
details go to <www.solaraustralia.com.au 
or call (03) 9761 5877. 


Golden Bulldozer Award 

On 5 June The Wilderness Society an- 
nounced Queensland Premier Peter Beattie 
and Prime Minister John Howard as joint 
winners of the World Environment Day 
‘Golden Bulldozer Award’ for presiding 
over one of the highest rates of land clearing 
in the world. Protesters gave Mr Beattie the 
Golden Bulldozer trophy at an event in 
Roma Street Parklands in Brisbane that 
morning. Mr Howard will be presented with 
his award at the next opportunity. 

“The Prime Minister’s own Science and 
Innovation Council released a report re- 
cently which calculates that controlling land 
clearing in Queensland would create eco- 
nomic benefits in the order of $4 billion 
dollars,” said Land Clearing Campaigner, 
Louise Matthiesson. “These top scientists 
say that for every dollar spent controlling 
land-clearing, we will save $20 by avoiding 
future salinity problems, preventing Green- 
house gas emissions, and protecting native 


wildlife. Between them John Howard and 
Peter Beattie have presided over the de- 
struction of around 1.7 million hectares of 
bushland in the last four years. It’s time to 
create national laws to control land clearing, 
and fund a financial package to help farmers 
manage their land sustainably,” she con- 
cluded. 


Are heve 
ANY landclearing 
restrictions in 
Queensland? 


Sure...the NSW 
border...the NT 
border.. the 
Coral Sea... 


Tallowood Handmade House Tour 
On the 28 and 29 September Tallowood 
School will be hosting its seventh annual 
Handmade House tour. The tour is a two- 
day self-drive tour around the beautiful 
Nambucca Valley, visiting 20 ‘alternative/ 
unique’ homes, buildings and gardens. On 
view will be homes of stone and wood 
construction, mudbrick, sandstone block, 
mud and sawdust packing and pole houses, 
featuring the use of solar power, recycled 
and reject materials. Owner builders will be 
available for discussions. Tour booklets are 
available for $40 per car. Forward a cheque 
or money order for $40 payable to: 
Tallowood School, Bellingen Road, 
Bowraville, NSW, 2449. Booklets will also 
be available on both days at Tallowood 
school. For enquiries phone or fax (02) 6564 
7619 or email: <tallow@nor.com.au>. 


Sydney Garden & Environment Expo 
Earth Gardeners are invited to Bloomin’ 
Spring Garden & Environment Expo 2002. 
Last year’s event included The Wilderness 
Society, Bark Busters, Australian Native 
Landscapes and Sydney Garden. Bloomin’ 
will be on Sunday 15 September from 10:00 
am to 3:00 pm at the Collingwood House 
Parklands, Hume Highway, Liverpool. 
Bloomin’ highlights include: Sandra and 
Linda Ross holding gardening clinics, free 
micro chipping for dogs, and a free tree 
giveaway. More than 60 specialty stalls will 
showcase gardening, energy use, water effi- 
ciency, bush regeneration, landscaping, 
new techniques and gadgets for creating a 
sustainable environment. 


aipe 0 Sn. o/a 
GE-free Food Guide Available 

In late May Australia’s leading food expert, 
Margaret Fulton, launched a new publica- 
tion designed to give Australian shoppers 
control over their food. The True Food 
Guide reveals which food companies may 
be using genetically engineered (GE) ingre- 
dients and which are not. New market 
research shows that 68 per cent of Austral- 
ians would be less likely to buy a food if they 
knew it was genetically engineered. 

“Tt is clear that most Australians don’t 
want to eat GE foods but they’ve had no way 
of knowing how to avoid them,” said 
Greenpeace GE campaigner, John Hepburn. 
“The True Food Guide will empower shop- 
pers to say no to GE foods.” Launching The 
True Food Guide Margaret Fulton said, 
“Genetically engineered food threatens eve- 
rything I stand for. There is enough evi- 
dence to tell us that GE food is not a good 
idea. The True Food Guide will be our 
reference to what is safe to eat — not only 
for us, but for our children, grandchildren 
and great grandchildren.” 

The True Food Guide rates food compa- 
nies according to their policies on using 
genetically engineered ingredients. Over 
170 food companies and 400 products are 
classified in three categories. Green: com- 
panies that have given written assurance 
that they are not using GE ingredients any- 
where in the food chain. Orange: companies 
that are committed to removing GE ingredi- 
ents and are in the process of doing so. Red: 
companies that have no policy to remove 
GE derived ingredients, including those 
from animals fed GE feed, and companies 
that did not respond adequately to 
Greenpeace inquiries. Half a million free 
True Food Guides will be distributed na- 
tionally. Copies are available free from 
Greenpeace by calling 1800815 151 or from 
GeneEthics Network on 1300 133 868. 
Copies can also be downloaded from 
<www.greenpeace.org.au/truefood>. 


Has your product 
been tested on 
animals? 


Lady, t's GM food... 
it hasn't even 
been TESTED!!! 


— | 
Win 
=. 
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Mudbrick Cabins, Organic 
Vegies and Wwoofing 


Our regular floating WWOOF host and wwoofer, Colin, presents the third in his series 
of articles on the WWOOF/ACE movement. This issue he describes how he helps 
Nature wave its magic wand to create a WWOOF hosts’s bountiful vegie patch — from 
weeds to produce — in around six weeks. 


by Colin Statham 
Tweed Heads, New South Wales. 


AVING introduced Gunnebah as a host farm for 
H the WWOOF/ACE movement, it gives me pleas- 

ure to write about the place, and my endeavours 
to have the best of both worlds. Firstly my love of the land 
with its capacity to feed us, and my love of the water, hence 
my home on a 12 metre (36 foot) modern yacht, which has 
been a WWOOF/ACE HOST for four years. Gunnebah is 
only 30 km from my base. 

In my wanderings around Australia, I marvel that 
sometimes I’m in the right place at the right time. 
Gunnebah was such a place. When I was introduced to 
Paul and Susanna, the 
owners, I felt a powerful 
force about them, an en- 
ergy field, with vibrations 
I could not explain, but I 
knew I was in a friendly, 
harmonious environment. 
Paul showed me around 
the beautiful six acres, the 
well kept lawns, the 
mudbrick cabins and 
house. I was impressed. 

I asked, “Have you 
a vegie garden?” He re- 
plied that there was just 
too much work to do to 
start a vegie patch. Where 
would you like one if I 
came for a few days, and got one started? We wandered 
across to an ideal spot he had mentally put aside for just this 
purpose. It had a well drained slope, full sunlight, an 
unknown blady grass at least a metre high, thick with years 
of growth, dark green leaves (an indication of the right kind 
of soil), and also a very friendly diamond backed python. 
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One of the mudbrick cabins at Gunnebah. 


She was a beauty. 

I studied the scene and said two things, “You’ll be 
picking vegies from here in six weeks,” and, “You'll need 
some wwoofers”. The blank stare I got said it all, so I 
began (a) a well rehearsed spiel on WWOOF, and (b) a 
friendship that has endured. 

We began straight away. I was a bit out with my 
timing: we picked the first vegies in six weeks and five 
days. It wasn’t magic, only ingenuity, imagination and 
common sense, in the form of thinking: “What would 
Nature do?” Nature doesn’t plough, Nature doesn’t sow 
seeds all in rows likes soldiers standing to attention, Nature 
has been doing for millions of years what I’m only imitat- 
ing. ’Course, I gave her a little help. The recipe? 

Take one jungle of weeds up to a metre high, two 
very determined garden- 
ers, a sub tropical climate, 
have a look at the scene, 
then say to the universe: 
“We'd like to be picking 
vegies from here in six 
weeks!”. 

Purchase a roll of black 
plastic 50 x 2 metres, lo- 
cate two barrowloads of 
medium sized rocks, then 
walk through the area to 
locate any logs, sticks or 
old fern stalks — these 
will hole the plastic. 

Next, sell the old 
Fergie and rotary hoe, then 
spread the plastic out over 
the area to be the garden. We cut ours into two pieces, each 
25 x 2 metres, making a patch 25 x 4 metres, and anchored 
them down with the rocks to stop them blowing away. 

Beware of runoff rain water because it directs the 
water to where you may not want it. Don’t worry what the 
neighbours think when they look over the fence: they’ Il be 


Above: two strips of black plastic are placed over the 
metre-high grass to start the vegie patch. 


Above right: a couple of weeks later the plastic is 
pulled back, and the mulch is ready to be scraped 
back so the seedlings can be planted. 


Right: after six weeks and five days ripe organic vegies 
were ready to harvest. 


amazed later. You can now start sowing your seeds. NON 
HYBRID seeds, I must emphasise — hybrids come up 
differently, smell different, and taste like cardboard. 

As all that greenery under the plastic is cooking on a 
low heat, you have about two or three weeks to get every- 
thing ready, like irrigation water up to the patch, and a 
further area cleared of sticks, and so on. Have a peek 
underneath the plastic in about two weeks. Feel it, smell it: 
isn’t it wonderful. You’ll know when it’s ready. Remove 
the rocks, pull the plastic over the next patch to do, and 
anchor it down again. 

Just look at that first new vegie patch! Amazing, and 
if you give it a quick whiz over with the noisy lawn mower 
just to even it all up, then like the man said: “You could put 
it on your muesli”. We really got excited when we peeled 
back our first patch. 

Lightly rake over this new mulch and bring over your 
plants that were being nurtured ọn the verandah. Plant 
them by just scraping an entry through the mulch, water 
them in and stand back: some of the vines grow so quickly 
they’d have an arm around your leg if you didn’t move 
quickly enough. 

Plant any further seeds in the same way. Any weeds? 
Cover them with mulch. Then watch Nature work in her 
wondrous ways: the worms come back, preying mantis, the 
birds, the microbes in the soil, and those lovely small green 
frogs, so cute, they jump on our hands, so trusting, they 
know they are in good hands, and that their species won’t 
die out here. 

This then is the real LIFE FORCE, all these creatures 
POOING in our garden. NO CHEMICALS, NO FERTI- 
LISERS are needed here, it’s all natural POO. Where did 


you think natural fertiliser came from? Then in 46 days 
pick your first zucchinis. 

In my trips to Gunnebah as a wwoofer I’ve enjoyed 
the work, be it planting seeds, lawn mowing or even wash- 
ing dishes; it all has to be done. I love the vibrations given 
off by the crew: Paul, Susanna, Linda, Daniel and Florian, 
with others at times, too many to mention. The vegetarian 
food is great, wholesome and plentiful, and now being 
produced here at Gunnebah. It’s a WWOOF host farm I’ve 
being coming to for nearly four years. It’s handy to the 
coast where I’m operating as a host on my yacht. In any 
sort of rough weather I secure the yacht at a marina, and 
I’m off wwoofing, to Gunnebah, naturally. 


¢ Wwoofing is a cheap and cheerful way to see a coun- 
try, visit places and meet people that a regular tourist 
wouldn’t encounter. Many people also use it as a way to 
check out an area or way of life before trying it for 
themselves. Whether as a wwoofer or a host, give it a 
go. You have nothing to lose and much to gain. For 
further details contact: WWOOF Australia, W Tree, 
Buchan, Victoria, 3885, phone (03) 5155 0218. 
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Possum in the Poo `; 


Jacqueline describes some of the ‘mischief’ native creatures 
can get up to in the WA bush, and also looks at how Pete built a wonderful 
house on his three hectare bush block. 


by Jacqueline Knight 


Margaret River, Western Australia. 


4 : Ņ HE smell was awful! Like a septic in the house. 
Only there isn’t one — a septic that is — either in 
or out of this house, because it has a composting 

toilet, which usually functions in an aroma-friendly fash- 

ion! So, what had gone wrong? 

“Oh well, I suppose the fan needs fixing,” moaned 
Pete, the proud owner of both the toilet and home it adorns. 
Pete’s particular toilet has an extraction fan to remove 
unpleasant odours. The fan sits at the bottom end of a five 
metre length of PVC pipe that extends from the composting 
container below the toilet up to above 
the roof. The pipe is capped to prevent 
rain getting down. Odours drift up- 
wards, to waft off into the innocent, 
sweet air of the surrounding bush, and 
usually they are undetectable amongst 
the competing bush smells of eucalypt 
and peppermint trees. 

Grabbing some tools, Pete headed 
off to check out the fan. When he had it 
removed, he felt a solid clump of fluffy 
lint. Aha! This must be the problem. 
Peter began to pull out the lint, when it 
not only moved, by itself, it also felt 
warm and alive! Recovering from his 
initial shock, Pete grabbed a torch and 
shone it upwards into the darkness of 
the pipe. Lo and behold, a pair of bright 
and inquisitive night eyes peered back 
at him, a bushy tail wrapped around its 
neck. It was a possum. 

A cup of tea and a good think later 
saw Pete leaving a carrot just outside 
where the possum sat. He figured it was 
unlikely to want to come out in the day- 
time. Checking later that evening, the possum had gone (so 
had the carrot), and Pete serenely returned the fan to its 
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position. He switched it back on, and almost instantly, all 
smells departed. 

Pete had been encouraging the shy advances of the 
brushtail possums who share his eight acre bush block for 
some months, placing carrots on his top and bottom bal- 
cony railings. They didn’t like to be stroked much, but they 
sure loved the carrots. He’d also discovered they loved 
apples, but was loath to encourage them in this as he had 
several apple trees just growing up nicely thank you, in his 
garden. Two days later, the smell was back! 

“Oh no. Not again,” Pete moaned. “Surely that 
possum wouldn’t want to get its tail caught in the fan 
again?” This time it was already evening, and we headed 
down to the fan, tools at the ready. 
Sure enough, there were the bright 
eyes and the bushy tail, nestling 
snugly at the bottom of the pipe. This 
time we had come armed with the 
mandatory carrot, just in case. And 
this time the possum didn’t need any 
encouragement — it grabbed the car- 
rot out of Pete’s hand and began to 
munch, precariously perched just 
above where the pipe joined the poo! 

Eventually the possum left and things 
returned to normal, but it was to hap- 
pen once again a few days later before 
Pete covered the capping at the top of 
the pipe with chicken wire. That did 
the trick. I wondered whether the pos- 
sum had enjoyed the five metre ride 
down the vertical pipe, like kids en- 
joying the water slides! 


ESTING 
eo, SYSTEM 
Ausinilian < G 


Emily points to the vent pipe above 
the composting toilet where the 
possums snuggled in for the night. 


Margaret River bush block 
Pete’s unique block is near the West 
Australian town of surfing and wine 
fame, Margaret River. The subdivi- 
sion is eighty-five acres in all, divided into ten lots and 
designed with environmental considerations and suiting 


the habits of native wildlife in mind. No fences, other than 
those required around house sites, are allowed, no livestock 
is to be kept and only clearing necessary for house sites was 
permitted. When Pete and his daughter Emily moved here 
five years ago from the Perth suburb of Mount Hawthorn, 
he was already following permaculture and organic gar- 
dening principles, but moving into such a pristine area 
inspired him to greater dedication. He was delighted to 
discover that no snails, slafer beetles or slugs had been 
introduced here, and his vegetables grew unmolested, apart 
from grasshoppers in the summer months. 


Developers 

One of the greatest challenges Pete faces is that of 
developers. Further subdivisions in the neighbourhood 
have been set up initially with strict environmental criteria 
and have subsequently been eroded by developers applying 
for changes, a process not necessarily including commu- 
nity consultation. Pete is now closely monitoring activity 
surrounding his land and maintaining a closer relationship 
with his local shire council. He also consults with like- 
minded neighbours and is involved in projects designed to 
bring native wildlife back, such as the Land for Wildlife 
scheme to reintroduce woylies (small bettongs) to areas 
they would have previously inhabited. 

Pete’s house is clad inside and out with corrugated 
iron, and salvaged materials have been used whenever 
possible. The composting toilet is a Clivus Multrum, 
which he selected as the best for his requirements after 
investigation and chatting with locals, who are wise in the 
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field of com- 
posting toilets. 
Alongside this 
Pete plans to use 
the Candlelight 
farm permacul- 
ture greywater 
disposal system, 
which is ap- 
proved by the 
local shire coun- 
cil, and which features a single septic tank and series of 
slotted pipes for drainage. 

There was to be more adventure before everything 
finally settled between the possums and Pete. A young 
visitor went to the toilet and was horrified to hear a rustling 
sound below her. Her screams soon brought everyone to 
see what was happening. Two bright and shining eyes 
stared up from the toilet bottom, with a pink nose, pointed 
ears and glistening fur. 

The only way that darn possum could have got into 
the toilet was by going down when the lid was left up. It 
departed under the cover of night through the front opening 
of the composting container, left open with the inevitable 
carrot as bait — and now everyone is warned to leave the 
toilet seat down and the doors of the house shut when they 
go out. And no, the possum wasn’t all mucky or messy 
after its visit (apart from being partially weed on) — the 
toilet had been working well and the top surface was 
mainly friable black compost!’ 
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Dirt cheap 
propagation 


There’s no need to rush out and buy 
expensive seed-raising equipment this 
spring. Earth Garden reader, Val Harris, 
provides lots of handy springtime hints 
for propagating seeds using recycled 
and everyday equipment. 


by Val Harris 


Albany, Western Australia. 


HETHER you buy your seed commercially, or 

save your own for future use, it is important to 

get young seedlings off to a good start. This is 
for two reasons: maximum germination, and a good root 
system. 

Of course, direct seeding works well in a properly 
prepared bed but there are times when the seeds need a little 
help. Perhaps you are waiting to harvest the last of a crop 
before clearing the bed for the next planting. You may 
have limited space in a suburban garden, or balcony, or the 
seasonal temperature may not guarantee adequate germina- 
tion. These situations mean that you can use a variety of 
containers and methods to start your seedlings, both in- 
doors and outdoors. 

There is no need to buy expensive propagation 
equipment: you can recycle many items you may already 
have at home. These include tin cans, plastic drink bottles, 
egg cartons, plastic meat trays, small sandwich bags, yo- 
ghurt and dessert pots and similar items. As long as you 
can make adequate drainage holes, and the item will not 
disintegrate when wet, and is made of an inert material not 
previously used for storing toxic substances, it will be fine. 

Old serving trays, or even cut down plastic laundry 
baskets make good bases for your collection of containers. 
If you’re using tin cans, simply cut the bottoms out too, and 
push them slightly into damp sand or ash outdoors before 
filling them with the potting mixture of your choice. For 
indoor use simply use the can opener to cut two small semi- 
circular slits in the bottom for drainage. 

The potting mix you use can be a commercial seed 
raising mix, or you can make your own. Two parts sand to 
one part good quality rich soil, well blended, will allow 
good drainage and prevent your seedlings ‘drowning’ be- 
fore they get started. 

Thoroughly wash and rinse your chosen containers, 
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Val and Sophie, her kelpie x Jack Russell in front of her 
fruiting tomatoes with the chook shed and feed station 
in the background built by Val and her daughter. 


and ensure that drainage holes are sufficient to allow water 
— but not the soil mix — to escape. Plastic containers can 
be neatly pierced with a hot metal skewer. Egg boxes need 
only a central hole in each compartment. Fill the contain- 
ers with the potting mix, and water well using a spray bottle 
or fine ‘rose’ on a watering can. 

When sowing seeds, a good tip to remember is that 
they should not be buried more than twice their own thick- 
ness. Tiny seeds barely need covering at all. Sow the seeds 
onto the surface of the container and cover by sprinkling a 
little more of the potting mix. Large seeds like zucchini 
can be pushed in to a depth of the first knuckle of your 
index finger, then covered. 

Water again, with the fine spray, and then cover. 
This will conserve moisture, and if they’re placed outside, 
prevent your seeds being washed out in downpours of rain. 
The cover for the containers can be as simple as plastic 
kitchen wrap, secured with a rubber band, or individual 
sandwich bags. If you cut the tops off small plastic drinks 
bottles, these can be placed over the containers like a mini- 
greenhouse. Larger areas of containers can be covered 
with an inexpensive painter’s clear plastic drop sheet. This 
can be cut to size, weighted down with bricks or stones, and 
there’s lots of it! 


Various mini greenhouses and seedling containers. 


Place the seeds outside during the warmer months, if 
possible, in a place likely to get four to six hours of sun a 
day. Seedlings do best raised in semi-shade. On very hot 
days protect them with spare pieces of shade cloth, a sheet 
of newspaper weighted down — even an umbrella works 
well to protect them during the hottest part of the day. If 
you’ re propagating indoors, choose a sunny window sill, or 
choose a part of your balcony that will get some strong 
light during the day. 


Sprouted 

Keep the seeds moist but not wet. Once they have 
their first set of ‘true’ leaves (the first leaves that appear 
after the initial round leaves sprout), thin them out to two 
seedlings in each container. This ensures that the strongest 
seedling will have a good chance of survival. 

Gradually ‘harden off’ the seedlings by allowing a 
little longer exposure to the elements each day without the 
protective cover, until they can be left day and night with 
no signs of stress or wilt. By now the seedlings should be 
quite robust, have a good root system, and be ready to be 
planted out into either the garden bed, or containers of your 
choice. Egg boxes can be simply gently pulled apart, and 
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Val’s organic vegie patches last autumn. Her local soil 

is poor but with raised bed all the seedlings do well 

with lots of organic matter and companion planted 
marigolds attract beneficial insects. 


the seedling planted complete with cardboard section, as it 
will bio-degrade. 

Because you have disturbed the root system mini- 
mally, your young plants will take off well, with minimal 
losses if you protect them from slugs and snails at this 
tender stage. The plastic containers and trays can be reused 
many times, and will give you huge savings on buying 
commercial seedlings, or having to re-sow due to losses in 
direct seeding. 

Your friends and family will reap the benefits in your 
increased crops, and growing seedlings is a great way to 
introduce small children to the joys of gardening. Happy 
planting! 
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Knotting Ventured, 
Knotting Gained 


Geoffrey Budworth is the high priest of low-tech cordage work. He has been tying 
knots for more than 50 years and is a prolific knotting author with around 15 
published titles. Here Geoffrey begins a ten-part series, describing knots that will be 
useful for any Earth Gardener. 


Written and illustrated 
by Geoffrey Budworth 
Tonbridge, England. 


O ANY list of low-tech strata 
T gems for Earth Gardeners — 

from strawbale homes to clock- 
work and pedal power — I would add 
knotted cordage, especially natural fibres 
such as hemp, manila, sisal, coir and es- 
parto grass, obtained from grown (and 
renewable) crops. There is, in any case, a 
limit to the hard cash that self-sufficient 
souls should spend on patented clips and 
clamps, when a lace, lanyard or lashing 
works as well or better. 

The following knot is part of a 
handy and versatile starter kit of knots P11 
present with which to tackle and tame a 
variety of tasks. 


Perfection loop 

Use this classic fixed loop to: start lash- 
ings and parcel ties; hitch a rope or cord 
to any post, rail or ring. Improvise a 
running loop or noose by passing the 
other end through the loop. Whenever 
possible tie it ‘in the bight’ (that is, with- 
out using an end) by the sleight-of-hand 
method shown in figures 1 to 3. The 
result is handsome and distinctive (see 
figures 4 and 5). To a ring or long rail, tie 
it with an end (figures 6 and 7). 


¢ Geoffrey is a co-founder and past- 
President of the International Guild of 
Knot Tyers, and he has a comprehensive 
grasp of the age-old repertoire, com- 
bined with an up-to-date awareness of 
the very latest knotting innovations. 


Perfection loop: pull the rope along the path of the 
‘imaginary’ black line. 
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Season 


by Sea 


with JACKIE FRENCH 


Earth Garden’s regular 
saunter in the garden, 
with Australia’s favourite 
organic gardener 


Changing seasons, renewing 


perspectives 

It all began three years ago when Mothball wombat dug her 
second hole. (The first hole was in the dust under the old 
truck in the shed. It collapsed before she’d got more than 
30 cm deep.) 

Her second hole was in the mint-covered bank be- 
hind my study — a convenient spot from which to yell at 
me to bring out her carrots and rolled oats. 

This hole was a definite improvement on the first 
one: it WAS a hole, not just a few wombat hairs in a pile of 
sand, plus of course it had a rather nice scent of mint on hot 
days. But no one could call it one of the great wombat 
engineering feats of the twentieth century, though that isn’t 
actually saying much — in the 30 odd years (well, some of 
them have been pretty odd) I’ve only known a couple of 
successful new wombat holes. Most wombats are lousy 
engineers, and live in old wombat holes with a bit of 
modification and a few improvements here and there and 
some interior decorating with fresh leaves or lavender 
flowers. 

But to get back to Mothball’s hole. Although not a 
bad attempt at all for a novice wombat engineer, it had one 
serious fault — it filled with water whenever it rained or I 
watered the garden up the hill. So after three days and two 
thunderstorms, Mothball moved out, first of all into the 
warren of holes down the orchard, and then up the hill into 
an old hole she extended, with a few visits to holes in the 
surrounding thorn bushes. 

The hole by my study was abandoned for two years. 
Totally abandoned — she didn’t even sniff at it when she 
walked by. So it was quite reasonable of us to assume that 
Mothball had no further interest in it at all. 

Which is why we built the new room over it. 

I’m not exactly sure what happened next. Maybe 
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Mothball just felt like staking her claim again. Maybe she 
realised — wombat engineer that she is — that a wombat 
hole with a roof, er, floor, over it isn’t going to get flooded. 
Anyway, she moved back in. 

Unfortunately the extensions called for a flight of 
stairs in front of the hole. Either Mothball had to move, or 
we had to change the house plans. 

So we changed the house plans. 

The gradual flight of stairs we planned is now a much 
steeper flight of steps, but at least Mothball is happy. She 
can yell for carrots again from the only wombat hole in the 
Southern Tablelands to have both a verandah and a back 
porch, not to mention room service, carrots and rolled oats. 

It’s rather nice to have her back, though she did get 
mange while she was away, so our fingers are crossed we’ ll 
be able to treat it successfully. But I realised something 
else this week too. 

The story of Mothball’s wombat hole didn’t really 
begin three years ago. It’s just another episode in 30 years 
of living with wombats: knowing who has dug what and 
where, and what worked and what didn’t, and who tried to 
bite who’s balls (wombats fight dirty) and how many ba- 
bies old Yellow Bum on the flat has had . . . and I realised 
that when I look at this place I look at it in another dimen- 
sion too — time as well as space. 

This really struck me too as I finished off what will 
be a fictional history of this valley. For the first time there 
are people who live in this valley who haven’t walked its 
hills and who probably never will; who just see it as a place 
to ‘weekend’ and revive for their ‘real’ lives in Sydney or 
Canberra. 

I’m not saying that you have to be born in a place to 
know it. I was talking to a couple I respect enormously a 
few months ago who have relocated from South Africa, and 
they said how they had had to work at making this new 
landscape their home: learning about it, walking through it, 


watching, studying — the sort of thing you do incidentally 
when you grow up somewhere, but have to undertake 
deliberately as an adult. 

What does ‘owning’ land mean? Not just a bit of 
paper that says you’ve handed over money. If that’s 
the case then another exchange of 
money should be enough to take 
it from you. Surely owning 
land means knowing it, and the 
longer you know a place the 
closer your bond becomes. 

Every time I look out the 
window of my study I see the 
hill not just as it is now, but as it 
was yesterday, when the feral 
goats played up on the cliff. As 
it was ten years ago, before the 
goats bred up and there weren’t the 
increasing bare patches they’ve 
created. As it might be, in another 
20 years, bare and eroded if we 
do nothing about the goats. As it 
was in the great drought of ’78 
to 83, with a tide of dead wattles 
up the hill; as it was in the wet of 
early °78, when waterfalls ran 
down the rocks and springs oozed 
out along the foothills. 

I don’t think you can own 
land in just six months. No, 
that’s wrong, of course you can 
— but only if in your heart 
you’ve already committed the 
next 20 years. 


Spring crops 

Yes, it used to be ‘the hungry gap’ but that was in 
another country; around here it’s ‘take a deep breath every- 
one, summer is about to jump on us and you won’t be able 
to move for produce’. 

Spring here means oranges, lemons, limes, 
mandarines, cumquats, calamondins, tangeloes, citrons, 
grapefruit, avocadoes, rhubarb, tamarilloes, strawberries 
— the small alpine ones ripen first — plus last season’s 
passionfruit that survived winter ripening too. Pretty soon 
there’ll be more strawberries, loquats, raspberries (but not 
many — they don’t do well here), mulberries, loganberries, 
youngberries and their relatives, blueberries, cherry guava, 
pineapple guava, the early peaches, and early apples like 
Irish Peach. 

In other words, instead of a hungry gap it’s very easy 
to stuff yourself, and the currawongs (who love avocadoes) 
and the rest of the wildlife are doing very nicely too thank 
you. 

And as for vegies: I mulch the beetroot, celery, pars- 
ley, broccoli, silver beet, carrots et al to stop them going to 
seed too soon. We are always still eating the old crop by 


Last year Jackie had miniature capsicum 
ripening from November to July. They 
were prolific and heat and cold tolerant. 


the time the new crop is ready, but as spring for us means 
asparagus, asparagus and more asparagus, till we get sick 
of it and let it go to seed, we mostly ignore the rest of the 
garden’s greens. 


What we'll definitely be 
growing this year 


Miniature capsicum — these were 
stunningly successful last year. We 
had capsicum by November and they 
kept maturing till July! So prolific 
and heat and cold tolerant, though the 
tiny capsicum are much thinner 
skinned than ‘normal’ ones, so 
they’re not quite so good for grilling 
and peeling. 
Bell peppers — a perennial capsi- 
cum, small and bell shaped and not 
hot — again, thinnish but still great in 
salads or to make chilli jam (see be- 
low). Frost kills them but ours have 
lasted through two winters now: I put 
a plastic shelter over them the first 
year. Very, very prolific the second 
year: far more than we could eat, or even 
make sauce from, and should grow big- 
ger, faster, quicker in a less frigid cli- 
mate. Most good mail order seed 
places sell the seeds. 
Red and white striped beetroot — 
very fast, sweet growers and didn’t 
get woody. Best tasting beetroot, I 
think. 
‘Green cauliflower’ — good taste, 
nice firm heads. 
Ronde de Nice carrots — the first to 
mature here: good round roots for Christmas dinner, and 
very sweet, though they get a bit woody if left in the ground 
till the next spring. 
Red chicory — lasted through drought, bushfires, frost, 
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snow and still cropping now in spring. Keep picking and 
they keep growing but do feed and mulch well or they turn 
bittterish. 

Perennial leeks — I bought mine from Green Harvest, and 
they have multiplied wonderfully: many offsets that grow 
in their turn into nice fat ones with babies. Pll possibly 
never plant a leek seed again! 

Mitsuba (Japanese parsley) — this is an annual, coarse 
parsley type plant. It goes to seed in mid-summer but can 
be sown any time of year. I never bother sowing it now: it’s 
so hardy that seedlings are always popping up all over the 
place. Chop it like parsley, stir fry, add to soups and the 
like. A good all purpose, very hardy green: one of those 
‘must haves’ that you know you can keep eating even if 
civilisation collapses. 

Chillacayote melons — well, hopefully these will just 
keep growing. We had a bitter strain a few years ago but a 
kind reader sent me some of her seeds and these are fantas- 
tic: you can stir fry them, turn them into jam (melon and 
pineapple and melon and lime this year) and chop them in 
fruit salad. Ours decided to climb the lemon tree, which 
startled visitors to see a tree with two sorts of fruit: some 
smallish and yellow, and some massive and weighing 
down the branches. 

Chokoes — ours died off a few years ago. We are right on 
the cold limit for chokoes to survive over winter, but it’s 
time we had another vine. They take almost no work, and 
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even if you have to grow them as an annual you get a decent 
crop, and you can eat the new shoots, use the tiny leaves in 
salads or dig up part of the root and bake it like sweet 
potatoes — but why bother? In frost-free areas the vine 
will crop most of the year and you’ll have to find dear 
friends who love choko or you’ll be knee deep in them; in 
cold areas you’ll get a crop in autumn and the vine will die 
back in winter. If the ground freezes too long the choko 
will die, in which case just plant another next year. 

If you want to grow your own, take a sprouting choko 
— or keep a choko in a dark cupboard till it sprouts. Plant 
in spring so that the top is just under soil level, with the 
sprout out, give it something to climb on, like a fence or 
pergola, or in hot areas, a tree. Feed well every month after 
roots have established (about two months). Pick them 
when they are tiny, like zucchini. That way you can eat 
them whole, skin and seed and all, and they are gorgeous. 
Giant chokoes are as coarse as monster zucchini. 


A few recipes 
Chilli jam 

This can be as hot or mild as you like. Iuse it instead 
of butter/marge at the moment; also on pasta; it makes a 
stunning bread and cheese or bread and avocado sandwich; 
it’s also great liberally mixed with salad dressing. Eating 
chilli used to be a South American remedy for asthma, and 
chilli has been shown to desensitise the nasal mucosa to the 
effect of allergens, so if dust mite droppings and so on 
make you wheeze and sneeze you may not do it so much if 
you eat masses of chilli. I was suffering the after effects of 
a cold last week (which for me means a fair bit of wheez- 
ing) when I made a giant batch of this stuff, then stuffed 
myself with it, on bread, on pasta, on salads, great heaping 
spoonfuls of it. Result: after four days no cold residue: 
mostly it takes months for me to stop barking. 


Ingredients 

1 cup peanut oil 

1 bulb garlic, peeled and chopped 

2 onions or two cups shallots (the real oniony ones — 
not spring onions) 


IFTHEREWASAN 
AUSTRALIAN STANDARD {ij 
FOR EARTH BRICKS 


THIS COULD BE IT! 


Earth Brick Sales 

Earth Brick Laying Supplies 

Earth Brick Making Equipment 
Earth Building Design & Consultation 


AMCER Pry. Ltd. (A.C.N. 006 368 216) 
223 YAN YEAN ROAD, PLENTY 3190 


3 tbsps fish sauce 

6 tbsps palm sugar or brown sugar 

6 tbsps dried tamarind/tamarind paste 

4 red capsicum, sliced 

half cup chillies or less or more capsicum and less or 
more chillies. 

If you want to, grill these before using, so the skins 
blacken. It gives a great smoky pungency, and the sauce is 
much darker and stronger. But the sauce is also excellent 
without this charring — just different, and much milder. 
Put the peanut oil into a pan, and sauté the garlic, shallots 
and the chillies and capsicum, till the chillies et al are 
really soft and the garlic golden. Add the fish sauce, 
palm sugar and tamarind. Sauté for 
about half an hour more, scrape 
into the blender, and blend them 
all together. Pour into a steri- 
lised jar, and keep in the fridge 
for up to a month. 


Extremely delicious 
cumquat or 
mandarine cordial 

I’ve been trying to 
work out a really good citrus 
cordial for years, a bit like the 
Italian Auranciata. But every 
recipe I tried tasted too like 
marmalade, or a bit insipid if 
only the juice was used. But 
as no pulp is cooked in this one 
it’s lovely — not too sweet, a 
touch of bitterness — definitely a 
connoisseur’s cordial. 


Ingredients 
cumquats 
sugar 
water. 
Slice two cups of cumquats or mandarines in a bowl; add 
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No pulp is cooked in this connoisseur’s 
cordial recipe. 


two cups of sugar; leave till it’s liquid — about four hours 

with the occasional bash with a spoon. Drain out the liquid; 

add two scant teaspoons of tartaric acid to it and boil for 

five minutes. Bottle. Lovely stuff: just 
slightly bitter and not too sweet but as 
no pulp is cooked there’s no marma- 
lade taste. 


Foaming stain remover 
I was trying to remove one of 
those weird anonymous stains that 
seem to spontaneously splodge 
all over your best shirt since 
you last wore it, when I came 
up with this. It really works a 
treat: I tried it on chocolate, 
curry, mustard, grass, red 
wine, coffee, beetroot and 
raspberry, and on the 
aforesaid who knows 
what it was stain. 
2 tbsps glycerine 
2 tbsps salt 
2 tbsps citric acid 
2 tbsps methylated 
spirits 
2 tbsps detergent. 
Then when it’s all mixed 
add 2 tbsps bicarbonate 
of soda and watch it foam. 
Spoon it onto your stains; rub 
in well; leave till foam is dis- 
coloured and wash out; repeat 
till the stain has gone. Wash 
and dry normally. For stubborn stains leave it on over- 
night. Do test a bit of this in an inconspicuous place in case 
it fades the fabric and remember that the sooner you attack 
a stain, the easier it is to remove. Also remember that most 
stains will need several attacks before they vanish. And 
only use on washable fabrics! 
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Rendered Strawbales 
Successfully Tested For Bushfire 


After almost nine months of fundraising, organising and planning, architect Bohdan 
Dorniak, and helpers succeeded in getting rendered strawbales made and fire-tested 
by the CSIRO in Sydney in late July. Here Bohdan presents the exciting results which 
will make strawbale a more widely-accepted building material. 


by Bohdan Dorniak 


Prospect, South Australia. 


4 $ Y HE first stage of testing the rendered strawbale 
walls was conducted at the CSIRO Building, Con- 
struction and Engineering Division at North Ryde 

in Sydney on 25 July, 2002. Three standard types of 


rendered strawbale (see below) were tested and the CSIRO 
found they performed satisfactorily. 


Samples 

Standard size strawbales (950 X 450 X 400 mm) 
were rendered in the three most popular renders: earthen, 
lime/sand and lime/sand/cement (three of each). 

Three volunteers donated their time, money and stor- 
age facilities to prepare the nine rendered strawbales. All 
three volunteers are active members of AUSBALE: Frank 
Thomas (builder) Irena Shapiro (Vice President 
AUSBALE) and Mark Sprey prepared the test samples to a 
quality finish suitable for the high standards set by CSIRO. 

On 24 July, these samples were transported from 
storage at Lindfield to the North Ryde testing facilities of 
the CSIRO. The bales weighed well over 200 kg so Lance 
Kairl (House Of Bales Builders, SA) and I helped with 
loading them. Both of us had travelled to Sydney to 
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witness the testing procedures. I had obtained partial fund- 
ing for the CSIRO test from the South Australian Govern- 
ment Department of Primary Industries and Resources. 

Moving rendered strawbales without damage is a 
difficult task, and were it not for the co-operation between 
the interstate builders and CSIRO repair works may have 
been required. 


Testing procedures 

The testing procedure conducted at the CSIRO facil- 
ity is at the cutting edge of research into testing of materials 
for bushfire conditions. Samples were subjected to a simu- 
lated bushfire front with the maximum heat intensity being 
rated at 29 kilowatts per square metre, which is an accepted 
standard under the current Bushfire Code AS 3959. The 
main heat source was a gas-fired furnace that achieved the 
29 kw per square metre of heat intensity. 


Testing 

Present during the testing were: Dr V Apte, Brad 
Paroz and Glenn Whittaker from the CSIRO, with Mark 
Sprey, Frank Thomas, Lance Kairl and Bohdan Dorniak as 
very interested parties. Another visitor from South Aus- 
tralia was Brian Menadue (a Bushfire Prevention Officer) 
from the South Australian Country Fire Service, who flew 


The cut strawbales showing the 
render and straw profile. 


Left: testing the bales. 


over specifically to view the fire tests. 

Dr Vivek Apte agreed to test each type of rendered 
strawbale on 25 July and to test the remainder over the next 
week. The bales were prepared and subjected to the math- 
ematically modelled testing to simulate a bushfire front. 
None of the bales ignited and no visible cracks developed. 
Having achieved the standard test the bales were subjected 
to longer periods with no further damage. 

Then the South Australian contingent asked for the 
rendered strawbales to have holes drilled through the 
render and for an additional testing under simulated condi- 
tions. This test also provided no evidence that rendered 
strawbales would fail under simulated bushfire conditions. 

The remainder of the rendered strawbales will un- 
dergo tests and the results will be compiled by Dr Apte. 


Conclusion 

These tests have been most successful to date and 
will provide a stepping stone in ‘legitimising’ strawbale as 
a mainstream building material. Brian Menadue from SA 
Country Fire Service stated that it was important for the 
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The AUSBALE volunteers with CSIRO staff during the testing. 
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For free brochure please phone: 


strawbale industry to test this new 
material and he was satisfied that ren- 
dered strawbale would be an accept- 
able wall material. 

The testing has proved that 
used in wall construction, rendered 
strawbales are suitable for use in 
bushfire-prone areas. They are non- 
combustible to the stringent tests that 
were carried out by the CSIRO. Ren- 
dered strawbale walls now stand to- 
gether with mudbrick and rammed 
earth as alternative building materials. 


Strawbale: where to now? 

These tests are a starting point 
to prove to the Australian building in- 
dustry (and to the international scene) 
that the Australian strawbale commu- 
nity has a commitment to best practice 
in the construction of buildings in strawbale and a variety 
of tests are planned to promote strawbale construction. 


Editor’s note 

Earth Garden congratulates Bohdan and the other 
AUSBALE members for the initiative in completing these 
vital tests. Bohdan still requires donations to cover the 
outstanding costs associated with this test. So far Bohdan 
has covered the unfunded cost from his own pocket with 
several donations. If you support these tests, and/or hope to 
build in strawbale in coming years, and will therefore 
benefit from these tests, please consider sending a donation 
to Bohdan Dorniak and Co Pty Ltd. 

Also, for the latest questions and answers, discus- 
sion and debates on the strawbale building scene visit the 
AUSBALE discussion list located via the Earth Garden 
Website. Go to <www.earthgarden.com.au> and follow 
the links. 

For information about the tests please contact Bohdan 
Dorniak; phone (08) 83448170, email: <bdco@merlin. 
net.au>, or write to 47 Prospect Rd, Prospect, SA, 5082. 
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Keith and Irene blow out the candles on Earth Garden’s 


30th birthday cake. 


by Alan T Gray 


Trentham, Victoria. 


N 11 June Earth Garden staff celebrated the 30th 
QO anniversary of the magazine with a tree planting 

and time capsule ceremony at the editors’ farm 
near Trentham in central Victoria. The highlight of the Big 
Day was undoubtedly that the founding publishers of Earth 
Garden, Keith and Irene Smith, travelled from their home 
in Sydney for the occasion. The weather was typically wet 
and bleak and perfect for planting the row of black walnut 
trees at the farm. 

Earth Garden now has quite a crowd in the office 
with publishers Alan and Judith Gray, Office Manager 
Karen Sandow, Advertising Manager Doug Falconer, Edi- 
torial Co-ordinator Linda Wheeler, Warehouse Supervisor 
Shelley Sandow, Graphic Designer Tony Fuery, and our 
new book club Co-ordinator, Kerry Crosbie. 

After collecting Keith and Irene from the airport and 
showing them around our office, we all trooped out to the 
farm where I had previously ripped and rotary hoed the soil 
along a fence line. Judith had arranged for the Woodlea 
Nursery at Scotsdale in Tasmania, which specialises in 
timber tree species, to send us 11 bare-rooted black walnut 
seedlings. 

Someone noted that the tree seedlings were rather 
disappointing to look at — just bare-rooted twigs — and 
why couldn’t we have photogenic “politicians’ trees” with 
leaves and branches?! We had a fun time planting the trees 
and the more mathematically-minded readers will be won- 
dering why we bought 11 trees when there were only ten of 
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30 Years in the 


Earth 


Garden 


Earth Garden’s staff recently gathered 
for a ceremony to celebrate the first 
30 years of Earth Garden, and to 
look forward to the next 30. Earth 
Garden has always been a 
long-term project. 


us? Dear readers, you will be pleased to know that you 
were foremost in our minds that day. 

“Without our readers, none of us would be here 
today,” said Irene, and we proceeded to plant the eleventh 
tree — the EG readers’ tree. Over the next 30 years we will 
occasionally let you know how your tree is growing! 


Time capsule 

After planting, staking and guarding all the trees, we 
returned to the office for an afternoon tea of Karen’s 
homemade walnut cake and tea, while Karen and Doug 
burned a video of the tree planting ceremony onto a CD, 
and I burnt some still pictures onto another CD. Then we 
had ‘show and tell’. We had decided to bury a time capsule 
with objects contributed by all of us that might be consid- 
ered interesting when we dig up the capsule in 2032 for an 
article in EG 240 (an editor always likes to have stories 
organised in advance). 

It was a lovely hour or so as we went around the 
circle, each describing why some object or other was going 
into the time capsule. Keith began by reading a poem he 
wrote which was published in a magazine in 1962. 

I included a copy of EG 51. This was the issue of EG 
I was reading at my desk one day over lunch — Id just 
bought it fresh from the newsagent in Lygon St, Carlton. 
As I read in Keith and Irene’s editorial that they were 
looking for the right person or people to take over Earth 
Garden from them, my eyes widened, my sandwich chew- 
ing slowed, and a plan hatched in my mind. Apparently I 
sent them a telegram — I'd forgotten this but they still had 
telegrams back in 1986 — and eventually Keith and Irene 


Above: Earth Garden’s current and former publishers, 


Alan and Judith Gray with Keith and Irene Smith, finish 
planting the EG readers’ tree: a black walnut in the row 


of 11 planted to celebrate 30 years of Earth Garden. 
Above right: Karen Sandow, Earth Garden’s Office 


Manager, lowers the time capsule into the ground where 


it will sit undisturbed for the next 30 years. 


Right: The lid is placed on the time capsule (a stormwater 


pit!) and then siliconed into place. 


entrusted Earth Garden to me. So EG 51 went into the time 
capsule because it’s probably the most life-changing pas- 
sage of magazine text I’ve ever read. 

Our computer troubleshooter, Doug, contributed a 
straightened paper clip: anyone who works with Macin- 
tosh computers knows that this is the most high-tech tool 
required to fix them. Irene contributed a wonderful hand- 
written letter which detailed some of the world events and 
some of the everyday events that) were happending on 11 
June 2002. We put in a copy of the daily newspaper, 
various back copies of EG that were significant to each of 
us, and Keith also put in an original copy of EG 1. This was 
something I’d never seen: we still sell EG 1 back copies but 
they’re all reprints after the first glorious print run sold out. 

We ended up with a wonderful collection of items in 
the time capsule, which is a stormwater pit with a snug- 
fitting lid siliconed into place! 


Back to the farm 

After we finished burning our CDs we popped them 
into the time capsule and all headed back to the farm to 
bury it. We all had a turn at shovelling soil on top (it was 
buried on bricks in a deep hole), and that was the end of our 
5 special little ceremony. 


That evening we all went out to dinner to a 
Daylesford restaurant and sat speechless with intrigue as 
Keith and Irene told us endless fascinating travel stories 
and other tales of their endlessly fascinating lives. 

“You two should write a book about your lives so 
far, you could alternate one chapter each — it’s just so 


1? 


fascinating. You two are full of fascinating stories 

“Yeah — Full Of It — that’d be a good title,” joked 
Keith. 

The next day I drove Keith and Irene back to the 
airport, and the whole 24 hours or so seemed like a lovely 
little daydream to all of us. It was, and the special place 
that Earth Garden occupies in the bookshelves, lives, and 
hearts of many Australians has been justly celebrated. 
We’ll bring you the follow-up story in EG 240 in 2032, 
even if we need 4WD wheelchairs to get to the time 
capsule. 
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' = -Doug assembles the’ 
gredients and materials to 
mix the limewash. 


If you’ve built or renovated with natural, eco-friendly materials, why finish your 
house with ‘chemical’ paints? In this two part series, starting with limewash, Doug 
describes how to make your own paints and finishes easily and cheaply. 


by Doug Falconer 


Barkers Creek, Victoria. 


ANY Earth Gardeners are aware of the toxic 
M cocktail of chemicals available at your ‘friendly 

local paint shop’. Solvents and aromatic hydro- 
carbons, toluene, benzene, xylene, ketones, esters, glycol- 
ethers, heavy metals, vinyl chloride. Substances linked to 
brain, liver and kidney damage, cancer and nervous system 
disorders, many absorbed directly through the skin and 
most difficult or impossible to dispose of responsibly. 

If you’ve built or renovated your house with care, 
and thought about your health and the environment, why 
stumble at the final hurdle? The simple fact is you can, 
with time, a little planning and research, make your own 
paints and finishes easily and cheaply with commonly 
available ingredients. 

As with most aspects of the building industry, ‘new’ 
is not necessarily ‘better’. For thousands of years struc- 
tures have been protected from the elements with whatever 
materials were at hand. We can still use these technologies 
today, with significant savings in many cases. The sub- 
stances most often used were the ones readily at hand 
(mudbrick builders will be familiar with the cow manure 
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and clay render mentioned in The Earth Garden Building 
Book). The most common single ingredient in paint, his- 
torically, is lime. 


Lime 

Lime is made by burning limestone or chalk (both 
forms of calcium carbonate) to produce quicklime (calcium 
oxide), which is then ‘slaked’ by reacting with water to 
form calcium hydroxide. The builder’s lime we buy at the 
hardware shop has been slaked and dried ready for use. 

When mixed with water and applied to a surface, the 
lime slowly absorbs carbon dioxide from the air, forming 
crystals of calcium carbonate again. These crystals are 
unusual, in that they have a dual refractive index; light 
entering is reflected back twice. This explains the beauti- 
ful, glowing character of limewashed walls when com- 
pared to other treatments. 


Limewash 

Limewash (can you tell yet?) is just the bee’s knees 
for porous surfaces — mudbrick, rammed earth, rendered 
straw, plaster — and can also be used on surfaces previ- 
ously painted with plastic paints, as long as the old surface 
is stable, not flaking and free of dirt, dust and grease. If in 


Above: mixing the lime and water. Right top: Doug mixes the 
lime and water to the consistency of cream. Right centre: the 
mixture is strained through old pantyhose to remove lumps. 
Right bottom: Doug adds (biodynamic) milk to the mix; PVA 
glue can be added instead. 


doubt, apply a new undercoat. 

Everyone who has investigated limewashes has emerged with 
a favourite ‘recipe’. I was given one by a friend and have used it 
with great success. That does not mean there are not others, possibly 
better, and I urge you to do your own research. Recently, the use of 
lime putty has gained popularity, but I have yet to gain experience 
with it. In all probability, the Earth People Write pages will have a 
few interesting responses next issue. 


Simple limewash 

Mix builder’s lime with water until it is the consistency of 
heavy cream. Stir thoroughly to remove as many lumps as possible. 
Cover and leave a few days (or at least 24 hours). Add water to thin 
out to the consistency of full cream milk. Strain through some old 
pantyhose or similar. Resist the temptation to push the remaining 
lumps through — they will probably not have been thoroughly 
wetted. 

You can use this mixture as is, and many have for less de- 
manding applications, but you will notice it dusting and it is not 
washable. On the plus side, though, it is a simple matter to throw on 
another coat! I use this in the shed because it’s easy and makes the 
walls lighter — easier to find things! 

In most cases, however, some sort of binder is added to 
improve washability, durability and hold down the dust. In the old 
days, tallow (meat fat) was extensively used as a binder. It has fallen 
out of favour, not least due to the smell in warmer climates. If you 
choose to use it, please note that it is best added at the earlier, slaking 
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oe 


Different coloured oxides added at this stage give your limewash the 


colour you want. 


stage of lime preparation, which we avoided by using 
builder’s lime. Raw linseed oil and casein (see below) 
were other popular additives. These days, a cupful of 
Acropol or Bondcrete per bucketful of limewash is far and 
away the more common method. More is not better. 


Colour 

There are as many ways of adding colour to 
limewash as there are colours themselves. Basically, any- 
thing that will dissolve in water will tint it with some degree 
of success. At one stage, the bare mudbrick walls in my 
house were covered with a gaudy patchwork of test batches, 
using earth oxides (great for the greys, reds, browns and 
off-whites), clays from our nearby claypit (which come in 
pinks, reds, whites and yellows), tea, onion skins, beetroot, 
rust (from an old steel wool), artists’ colours and, finally, 
commercial tints from the local paint shop. 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
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I would rather not use commercial 
tints but the intense colours we were after 
were simply not achievable any other way. 
As a spin-off, we discovered that the price 
of tint is factored in to the cost of the paint 
itself, and that with a bit of gentle persua- 
sion, quite large quantities of tint could be 
obtained for next-to-nothing! And 
limewash needs a lot of tint to get the 
deeper colours, though you'll find that it 
has a ‘tint limit’, beyond which the colour 
goes streaky. 

It is important to mention now that a 
coloured limewash dries MUCH lighter on 
the wall than in the bucket. It is important 
to do a few test patches, though for sanity’s 
sake try to make it only a few! 


Application 

The paint shop will try to sell you a 
‘limewash brush’. Resist! While quite 
pleasant to use and effective, they cost the 
earth and tend to splatter a lot of paint about. Mudbrick 
walls also wear brushes out and you will go through a few. 
Big ordinary paintbrushes are just as good. A popular 
alternative is a ‘dustpan and broom’ style brush — just be 
sure to keep the knuckles out of the way and don’t get the 
cheap Chinese ones: they are dyed black, and the dye runs 
very easily. No, it’s not an interesting result. 

It’s best to apply limewash in two or more coats quite 
thinly (hence the milk consistency). This aids carbonisa- 
tion and helps prevent cracking. The second coat also 
deepens the colour significantly. It is critically important 
to keep a ‘wet edge’ during application. If the limewash 
dries before you get back to it, you are effectively adding a 
second coat and the colour will be uneven. It helps to 
dampen the wall before starting, then go hard at it and only 
stop at corners. Work it into all the cracks and crevices 
with a circular motion, but don’t spend too long or you’ll 


1. Building Workshops (3 Day) 

e Mornington area - Sept. 13, 14, 15 

e Other areas - Oct-Dec ‘02 

e $270 per person (concessions available) 
2. Materials Supply 


3. Design Service - choose from: 
Design booklet options (lower cost) OR Your design 


12 years experience in building in strawbale 


Contact: Paul Cassidy ~ Natural Living Homes 


Ph: 03 9849 1045 Fax: 03 9897 3723 
naturallivinghomes@bigpond.com 


Doug begins painting his shed wall. 


lose the wet edge. Recoat when it is quite dry to the touch 
— 24 hours in warm, dry weather, longer if cold or humid. 

Coverage is less than with ‘normal’ paint, due to both 
the unevenness of the walls and the tendency of the surface 
to absorb the wash. 

Lime is also an irritant, due to its alkalinity, so wear 
gloves and goggles and if you get any on you just wash it 
off with water at your next break. If you splash any in your 
eyes, rinse immediately with large amounts of cold water. 
The upside of this alkalinity is that limewash has disinfect- 
ant and mould-inhibiting properties. 


STANLEY 


A LEGEND IN COOKING! 
WOOD STOVES with 


Cast Iron durability 
© Large fire box with choice of Domestic Hot 
water or Central Heating boiler 


© Large self cleaning cast iron oven 
© Large cooking surface with ground hot plates 
® Choice of models and finishes 


FOR YOUR 
CLOSEST 
DEALER 
CONTACT: 


CASTWORKS 


8 Roosevelt St, Nth Coburg 3058 
Ph (03) 9354 4666 Fax (03) 9354 9971 


Commercial products 

It would be remiss of me not to point out that many 
great natural, organic and alternative paint products are 
available commercially, from suppliers who have done all 
the hard work for you. Bio Paints, Grimes and Sons, and 
Organoil, are some of the natural paint makers who have a 
wide range of excellent pre-mixed products. 


Finally 

A lot of the fun involved with making your own 
paints is in the experimentation, testing and refining of 
paint and colour. While shortcuts exist, there is much to be 
said for finding your own solutions to your particular prob- 
lems. There are also a lot of resources available in print and 
on the World Wide Web to assist the intrepid paint adven- 
turer. 

Good luck and happy painting! 


¢ Part two, looking at tung oil, milk paints and more, will 
be published in the next issue of ‘Earth Garden’. 


¢ ‘The Natural Paint Book’, $39.95 inc GST plus postage, 
is anew English book with full details on making your own 
stunning natural paints and finishes from a host of readily- 
available ingredients. Phone The Good Life Book Club on 
(03) 5424 1814 for more details or to buy a copy. 
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Uncommon 
Fruits & Vegies 


Founding editor of Earth Garden, Keith Smith, 
continues his regular column about the history — and 
how to grow — fascinating fruit and vegetables you 


won’t find at your supermarket. 


Taking the sting out of nettles 


ETTLES, or stinging nettles, are certainly not un- 
N common. In fact, these perennial plants, native to 

many parts of the world, often grow as invasive 
weeds on neglected land. There are about 50 varieties, 
including the common nettle (Urtica diocia). As most of 
us know, nettles cause severe pain and irritation if brushed 
against the skin. This fear has stopped many people using 
this valuable plant for food, fabric and medicine. 

The pain you feel is caused by bristly stinging hairs 
that cover nettle leaves and stems that enter the skin and 
break off, injecting a poisonous fluid containing 
formic acid, histamine, serotonin and chlorine. 
So, just wear thick garden gloves to protect 
yourself when harvesting nettles. To re- 
lieve the sting, squeeze some juice from 
the nettle (or from dock, sorrel or rhu- 
barb) on the affected part. 

Historically, nettles were appropri- 
ately used as bitter herbs in Jewish Passo- 
ver feasts. However, after drying, 
blanching (simply by adding hot water) or 
cooking, nettles lose their sting and have a 
delicate, tart flavour, not as acidic as spin- 
ach. Leaves can be steamed, sautéed or stir- 
fried and served with butter and lemon, or 
added to winter soups and stews. I recently 
ate a nettle pasta at an Italian restaurant in 
Sydney’s Leichhardt that was truly a gour- 
met dish. 

In Scotland, where nettle becr was a staple, nettles 
were served in dishes with kale, in leek and nettle soup, and 
in nettle puddings. “We did eat some nettle porridge, 
which was very good,” wrote Samuel Pepys in his diary 
during February 1661. A modern version of nettle porridge 
or pudding is made with nettles and rice boiled up in a 
muslin bag. 

These despised weeds are prized for their nutrition in 
times of need, as they were in Britain and Europe during 
the Second World War and more recently by refugees on 
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Silvery Nettle. Book of 
Rarer Vegetables, 
London, 1906. 


both sides in Kosovar, who foraged for nettles, which they 
ate with baked potatoes or polenta if they could get them. 
Nettle stem fibres were used in the same way as flax to 
weave into fine sheets, tablecloths and clothing and fisher- 
men soaked the stems to make cord used for ropes and nets. 
In Denmark, a nettle cloth was found wrapped around a 
cremated body in a Bronze Age burial. Nettles are also 
used to produce a natural green or yellow dye. 

Young nettle leaves are very rich in iron, and also 
contain beta-carotene (precursor of vitamin A), vitamins C 
and E, silica and serotonin (which gives them their bitter 
flavour). Crushed nettle leaves are used as a folk remedy in 
a poultice for bee stings, bleeding wounds and nose 

bleeds. These days, a daily glass of nettle tea is 

preferred as a tonic for anaemia and also for 

rheumatism — in preference to the traditional 
flagellation with nettles! 

Nettles make nutritious feed for fowls 
and can be cut up to add to any livestock 
fodder. Gypsy horse-handlers add nettle 
seeds to feed mix to promote deep, rich 
coats. 


Nettle soup 

The Romans were boiling nettles to 
make soup in 55 BC. This is a simple 
modern version. Wear gloves to pick a 
bunch of young nettle leaves and tops in 
spring, when plants are about 10 to 15 cm 
high. Older plants are more stringy and 
have more stinging hairs. Wash nettle 
leaves thoroughly in several changes of water. Chop or 
tear up the leaves and add them to any soup stock, espe- 
cially chicken. Bring to the boil and then simmer for a few 
minutes. Serve hot, or add fresh milk or yoghurt to serve 
cold, as they do with /sirgan Çorbasi (Nettle soup) in 
Turkey. 


Growing 
Nettle roots are strong and not easy to remove, so 
start with just a few plants in pots or tubs. Plants, which 


originally grew in damp places, need plenty of moisture 
and grow best in non-acid soils enriched by well rotted 
animal manure or compost. Sow seeds in spring, barely 
covering with soil or rotted compost. In cold climates, 
plant seeds under glass or plastic covers. 

The erect stems grow from 60 cm to 2 metres in 
height, bearing toothed oval or heart-shaped dark green 
leaves rather like mint, but covered in tiny stinging hairs. 
Small green flowers grow on spikes on separate male and 
female plants. Put on your gloves to pinch or cut back the 
growing tops of the plants to promote leaf growth. 

Nettles are good companion plants for mint, marjo- 
ram and tomatoes. Planted near bearing trees, nettles keep 
fruit free of mould and deter fermentation and rotting. The 
high iron content of nettles helps neighbouring plants to 
resist insects, slugs and snails in hot weather. 


Nettle spray 

Sir Albert Howard (1873-1947), the British botanist 
and ‘father of modern organic gardening’, noted the value 
of the deep, penetrating roots of nettles in improving soils. 
Add nettle leaves and stems to compost as an activator to 
stimulate fermentation. Nettle ‘tea’ or spray is made by 
suspending nettles in a Hessian sack in a barrel of water for 
two to three weeks. Or: cut up fresh nettle leaves and stems 
and immerse them in a bucket half full of rainwater. Allow 
to steep until the plants are digested in two to three weeks. 

Or: put about 450 g of nettle leaves in an old pot or 
saucepan with 3 to 4 litres of water, then bring to the boil 
and simmer for about one hour. Pour the resulting nettle 
spray liquid through a sieve when cold. Use as a liquid 
manure or spray to strengthen plants and protect them 
against pests. It’s great for tomatoes. 


e Keith Smith is the author of Growing Uncommon 
Fruit and Vegetables in Australia (New Holland 1998). 
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THE GREEN YOGI 


Tibet’s most fa- 
mous yogi, the 
poet-saint 
Milarepa 
(c1040-1123), is 
said to have at- 
tained a state of 
enlightenment in 
one lifetime 
through medita- 
tion and hard- 
ship. He had a 
fine singing | 
voice and com- 


posed and sang 
hundreds of sa- 
cred songs (300 — 
of which sur- 


vive), through © 
which he taught — 
the common 
people the Bud- 
dhist path to 
compassion and self-knowledge. 

For many years Milarepa lived as a hermit in a cave 
high in the Himalayas, existing mainly on soup made 
from nettles (sa-bo), which was obviously nutritious 
enough to keep him alive and endure the cold, but which 
slowly turned his body green. Milarepa’s charismatic 
image is easily recognised in Tibetan woodblock prints, 
temple murals and ancient scrolls or thankas, in which he 
wears only a cotton loincloth or repa. His right hand is 
cupped against his ear as he listens to his inner voice or 
sings his songs of realisation. There are many beautiful 
portraits of Milarepa on the internet. It is said that anyone 
who hears (or reads) the name Milarepa, even once, at- 
tracts an instant blessing and will be reincarnated in a 
higher plane for the next seven lifetimes. 


Milarepa from a modern thanka. 
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If you have a problem with grasshoppers or grass stains, Christmas beetles or want a 
recipe for cockroach putty or dried bananas, write to Jackie at PO Box 63 Braidwood 
2622, or email Earth Garden at <info@earthgarden.com.au>. Due to mail piling 
through the ceiling, letters will only be answered in the magazine, not personally, but 
emails have a pretty good chance of having an answer zapped back! 


Powdery mildew and mulch 
Hi Jackie, 

With three-plus acres of garden to mulch, I am al- 
ways on the lookout for whatever organic materials I can 
scrounge from our neighbourhood. A street in the town 
near us is lined with oak trees — which drop HUGE 
quantities of leaves each autumn. Each year the council 
just collects them and takes them to the tip. Last year I 
gathered many trailer loads of these leaves. I used several 
loads to mulch fruit trees in the orchard, and with several 
other loads I shredded and layered the leaves ina 2m x Im 
wire enclosure, sprinkling each layer lightly with lime and 
blood and bone and watering well. I put a bucketful of 
worms from my worm farm into the middle of the pile then 
crossed my fingers and hoped for the beautiful leaf mould 1 
had read about in various gardening books. 

Ten months later I have almost a cubic metre of 
wonderful worm cast/leaf mould and I am madly enthusias- 
tic to repeat the performance on a bigger scale. HOW- 
EVER, on my last leaf collecting trip, a man who lived in 
the street told me that the trees all get powdery mildew 
each year and that rumour in the street was that the leaves 
were bad for the garden. 

Is my beautiful leaf mould going to infect my vegie 
garden with powdery mildew? Will the ones in the orchard 
give my fruit trees powdery mildew? Is there any way that 
I can treat the leaves to remove the powdery mildew 
spores? Or can I just collect happily and forget about the 
powdery mildew? I can’t bear the thought of all that 
beautiful mulch being dumped at the tip when I could 
scrounge it instead! Looking forward to your reply. Best 
wishes. 

Rhiannon Maclagan. 


Dear Rhiannon, 

Composting — or worm guzzling — usually de- 
stroys powdery mildew spores, either by the heat from the 
compost or from various substances created as the stuff 
breaks down. This isn’t always the case though, so if you 
have a bad powdery mildew problem I wouldn’t put stuff 
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composted from its residues back on that plant. 

HOWEVER: powdery mildew is a bit like chocolate 
biscuits: there are umpteen sorts of chocolate biscuit (in- 
cluding what is possibly the world’s best choc chip biscuit 
that I’ve evolved over the years — see below) and there are 
umpteen powdery mildews. The powdery mildew fungi 
are all related, but most of them only attack one or two 
plants, though some attack more than that. It’s very un- 
likely the powdery mildew from the oak trees will infect 
other plants in your garden but I wouldn’t mulch your oak 
trees with it. Oak trees usually don’t need mulch once they 
are fully grown, and if the local oaks get powdery mildew 
badly I’d plant another tree anyway. Oaks should be 
trouble free. 

Powdery mildew is worst between 10 and 28° C; they 
need high humidity to germinate either because of storms 
or because of long grass and so on around your cucumbers 
that creates a very local cell of humidity. But once the 
mildew has got going it’ll keep growing, even if the 
weather turns dry. Vigorously growing plants are fairly 
mildew resistant, which is why it’s the older zucchini et al 
that get sick, and why it’s a good idea to keep putting in 
new zucchini and cucumber plants during the season, so the 
new plants will keep going when the old ones sicken. Keep 
the plantings well apart. 

So, get as many of those lovely leaves as you can. If 
you are really worried, compost them for longer to make 
sure they are really well broken down before you use them. 

All the best, Jackie. 


Bryan’s Biscuit 
(A stunning biscuit; very crisp, extremely more-ish) 
125 gms butter or margarine 
1 cup brown sugar 
3 tsps REAL vanilla 
l egg 
a bit less than 1'/, cups self-raising flour 
1'/, cups dark chocolate pieces 
1'/, cups roasted peanuts, with salt (don’t buy 
unsalted or raw ones). 


Cream butter and sugar, beat in egg and fold in other 
ingredients. Place small spoonfuls on a greased tray and 
bake at 225° C for 10 to 12 minutes until JUST starting to 
turn golden. Let cool on the tray for three minutes before 
removing. Don’t worry — they’ll get crisp as they cool. 
Yield: about 25 biscuits and hopefully a new bedroom. 

I always make double this amount, as the biscuits 
keep for a month or more in a sealed container. If you do 
this put them in several small containers if you can, so they 
are opened as little as possible for best keeping. 


Harvesting chestnuts? 
Hey Jackie, 

Love your work. It is so nice to 
read a comprehensive 
response to all questions in ‘Earth 
Garden’ , not just the direct 
answer, but all the little tips and 
facts that help out others who 
may not have the specific problem 
asked. This is not saying I need a 
comprehensive answer to my 
questions, just what you think is 
relevant. 

Just two questions to ask 
you. What to do which chestnuts? 
Ours ripen and are ready in April] 
May, but I don’t really know the 
best way to harvest and shell them 
without tearing my hands to 
shreds. We only have a couple of 
trees, and I am pretty sure some- 
one pinches most of them, but what 
is the simplest way to eat the ones 
we do scrounge? 

Secondly, what is the best 
natural rooting compound for cuttings, especially trees, 
like mulberry and loquat? We have just bought two acres 
and I would like to propagate most of the trees from scratch 
as we can’t really afford to buy all new trees. I am doing a 
horticulture course but they just say use IBA, which seems 
weird to me, as it is just a chemical derivative of auxin, 
which is the natural hormone, but can’ t be bought in shops. 
I have been told honey works, and also vervain. Any 
suggestions? Once again, I love your bits and pieces, and 
await any response with bells on. 

James Murray, Pemberton, Western Australia. 


Hi James, 

Some chestnut cultivars and varieties split open natu- 
rally, so it’s easy to pop the nut out. But most in Australia 
don’t seem to do this! (I wish chestnut breeders would 
concentrate on a nice hull-splitting variety!). I use a knife 
and a very thick pair of gloves. I’ve noticed that in dry 
years more hulls split naturally, and spreading the nuts out 
to dry in a sunny spot for a couple of weeks so they really 
dry well also makes them easier to open. 


Ripe chestnuts are easier to open if left to 
fully dry in the sun for a couple of weeks. 


On the other hand, the ones that do split are fair go 
for bush rats and birds, so maybe the natural chastity belts 
are a good thing! Chestnuts (with prickly cases removed) 
can be roasted for about 40 minutes, or microwaved for 
about 90 seconds, but do remember to slit their skin first, or 
you’ll end up with burst chestnut all over the kitchen. 

I boil ours: boiled chestnuts are MUCH easier to get 
out of their skins. Then eat them with butter and salt, or fry 
them for a minute in olive oil with garlic at which point I'd 

better stop, because I’m salivating. 


Chestnut flour 
Mashed cooked chestnut has been 
used to replace part or even all the flour 
in recipes for chocolate cakes, bread 
and the like. While replacing about a 
fifth of the flour in cake or bread reci- 
pes gives you a nutty, moist result, 
I’ve always suspected that European 
recipes using all chestnut are just a 
way of coping with masses of chest- 
nuts, and too little flour — in other 
words, they’re stodgy. But a bit of 
mashed chestnut added to bread 
dough gives a wonderful result. 

As for natural rooting com- 
pound, I haven’t tried honey or 
vervain; I have tried ‘willow wa- 
ter’, which is made by soaking the 
tips of willow branches in water 
for a week, then leaving the 
cuttings in that. The success rate 
was greater than with plain water, 
but of course it only worked for 
plants like daphne and hydrangea 

that root in water. 

To be honest I don’t bother with rooting powders, 
except for plants that are almost impossible to get to root 
without them: I just bung in a lot of cuttings and cross my 
fingers, and even if my success rate is only one tenth of 
what I’d get with rooting powder, it’s easy to put in ten 
times more cuttings. 


Things that help: 

e bottom heat REALLY makes a difference. 

e sterilised tools and potting mix help a lot, as the aim is to 
get the cuttings to root before they rot — and excluding 
pathogens for as long as possible means less rot. I cook 
potting mix with a spud, and when the spud is cooked so is 
the potting mix. 

I suspect honey may help kill any pathogens around 

the cutting — after all, the aim is to get it growing before it 
starts decaying. 
e Putting a glass jar over the cutting, to keep it moist, or 
even better, enclosing the pot and all in an oven bag, and 
sealing the top, helps keep cuttings moist, especially 
softwood cuttings. 
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e Cuttings taken in the early morning take better, as do ones 
taken from lower, not higher branches. 
e Water the parent tree or shrub the night before. 
I have only taken a successful mulberry cutting once, 
and I used a form of layering. First I bruised the stem of a 
low hanging young branch in late winter, then I placed a 
pot of potting mix and sand on a high box, bent the bruised 
bit so it was in the mix, with the green poking out the other 
end, then used bent wire to trap the branch into place. The 
roots were established on the bruised bit by mid summer. I 
then cut the branch and took away my potted mulberry. 
All the best, Jackie. 


If you don’t have chestnuts 

Chestnuts grow slowly . . . but they keep on doing it 
for about 50 years. In other words you need space which is 
often in short supply in home gardens. They also need 
good deep soil, and I’m not just talking about a truckload of 
loam either, or a few feet you’ve built up with compost. 

Even if you plant a chestnut, you won’t get any fruit 
for about five to ten years, and even then it’s in such prickly 
cases that you have to be a masochist to even try to get the 
wretched things out, and after that the inside case needs to 
be removed too. 

Okay, so why then do I adore chestnuts? 

Maybe it’s because I’m a closet survivalist: if a me- 
teor ever destroys Western civilisation as long as you’ve 
got a chestnut or six and a good supply of long pig and 
dandelions you won’t starve. Or maybe it’s just that chest- 
nuts are such a grand tree, I mean anyone can grow an apple 
tree, but to have fruiting chestnut in your backyard is really 
an achievement. 

Chestnuts flower in great long creamy catkins, well 
after frost. Single trees fruit quite happily, though some- 
times they may sulk a bit and do better with another tree for 
cross pollination. 

Plant your tree somewhere it will have room to 
spread, and mulch it well to make up for the lack of topsoil. 
Don’t bother buying a ladder to pick the nuts: they’ II fall in 
autumn when they’re ready. Don’t be tempted to buy 
cheap seedlings — stick to named varieties. 


The best flour is the 
flour you mill at home! 
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Chestnut mulch 

If dogs or cats are a problem in your garden, mulch 
with discarded chestnut cases: no soft footed animal will 
walk over the prickles! 


Bird problems 
Hi Jackie, 

We live in Western Australia just south of Perth, and 
are plagued by green parrots — ‘28s’ — which love our 
roses better than we do. We have spent hours netting the 
whole area, but the little pink shoots appear overnight, 
stick through the netting, and get machined off by the birds 
from hell. We've tried everything that rotates or flaps in 
the wind, and apart from the business end of a shotgun, 
we're at a loss: is there perhaps a magic spray that will 
make them go next door? 

Leonie and Harry Owen. 


Hi, 

Before you grab the shotgun there is a motion-sens- 
ing scarecrow that shoots out water that works for parrots, 
but it’s pricey — about $160. It is reputed to be very 
effective against parrots. It’s no use trying chilli and other 
sprays: birds can’t taste chilli. They are also very intelli- 
gent creatures of habit, so as they like your rose buds 
they’ll keep coming. Two things do work with parrots: 
colour (but spraying your rose bushes a weird orange prob- 
ably isn’t quite what you want from a rose garden). 

The best suggestion is a tape recorder: let them settle, 
scare them; record their warning cries; do the same with 
other birds, then record yourself a tape of warning cries of 
various birds (wish there was a commercial one available 
— maybe some reader will take note). You could also try 
one of the sticky ‘trappit’ glues: they don’t like sticky feet; 
or try spreading bitter aloe juice on the shoots: they don’t 
like aloe’s taste. But because parrots are very, very intelli- 
gent, you may need a combination. 

The up side is that when they DO learn that your rose 
buds taste noxious or come with a jet of water, they’Il learn 
to leave them alone hereafter. 

All the best, Jackie. 


ITS EASY AND 
ECONOMICAL 


Try nil Keeper, a soft rubber menstrual cup that 
should (ast for at least ten years, (and is a big money saver). 
The Keeper is easy to use, inexpensive and kind to our environment. 
Three months money back guarantee 
Please ask for our free brochure 


The Keeper, women only. 
PO Box 305 Bundanoon NSW 2578 
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No dig gardens 

Hello all at my fave magazine! Could Jackie have a 
stab at answering some no-dig gardening questions? I 
have been no-dig gardening (vegies) for about ten years 
now and love the lack of weeding that goes with it. I have 
mainly used lucerne hay. The couple of times I’ve used 
grass hay, I had a major weed problem. I have Jackie's 
‘Backyard Self-sufficiency’ (my current bible!) and she 
suggests using hay in the aboveground garden she gives 
instructions for on page 32. She also reports that once 
established you should never have to weed again. I'm 
interested in what specific hay she recommends. 

What about straw? I have a friend with a disease that 
affects her mobility and hands and she is wanting to try out 
ano-dig method. A couple of years ago her husband spread 
straw on her garden and they had a big prob- 
lem with weeds. Any advice would be wel- 
come. 

Thanking you in advance and 
keep up the good work with the 
mag! 

Jayne Maartensz. 


Hi Jayne, 

I wish I could revise 
Backyard Self-Sufficiency: 
I’ve been trying to almost 
since it came out, but the 
publisher just keeps reprint- 
ing it! (The same with others 
of the Aird Books titles: my 
apologies to everyone who 
buys them — I desperately wish the reprinting would stop 
so I can update them! At least a new edition of Natural 
Control of Garden Pests will be out this year.) 

No dig gardens only stay weed free if you keep 
mulching them, as weed seeds will blow in and birds inves- 
tigating the odd delicious pest will leave a few weed seed 
laden droppings too. And the mulch has to be weed free. 

Good quality lucerne hay is more likely to be weed 
free, and lucerne is a perennial: a good paddock is estab- 
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To get rid of the weed seeds from your hay mulch 
throw it in the chook pen for about three days. 


lished and then regularly cut for years. But even lucerne 
paddocks can have a goodly lot of weeds in them, espe- 
cially if there’s been a series of droughts and some of the 
lucerne has died and weeds invaded in the bare spots. If 
you feel the prick of thistles as you put it out, it’s a fair 
indication it’s weedy! 

So how to get rid of the weed seeds? Shaking helps a 
bit, but not with thistles: the seed heads cling. Composting 
is magic (proper hot composting), but a lot of work. 

The best way is to throw it in the chook pen: about 20 
to 30 cm deep. The chooks will scratch around in it, eat the 
seeds and the damp and droppings will start the hay on its 
road to decomposing into soil. You only need to leave it in 
the pen for about three days, and no longer than a week as 
after that it'll be too impregnated with chook dung and burn 

young seedlings. 

As to which mulch to use: in the last few 
years pea straw seems to be the most weed 
free and great fertiliser value, followed 

by lucerne: the greener and leafier it is 
the better. 

Straw tends to be too much 
stems and not enough goodness. 

Autumn leaves usually don’t 

have weeds at all, but they DO 

have snails: making a new bed 
of autumn leaves is a great way 
to breed a temporary snail 
plague: temporary, because all 

plagues do die off some time . . 

. (including humans). 

These days I mostly make my 
new gardens by marking out the spot a year or so in ad- 
vance, when I notice that the trees and shade have en- 
croached too much on the old ones! Garden waste gets 
dumped there for a year — cabbage stems and corn stems 
— anything except grass and other runners that might colo- 
nise the new patch. When I’m ready to plant, I rake off the 
top lot of mulch so there’s only a nice compacted lot below, 
well on the way to soilhood; then a bit of compost is spread 
over that to plant seeds and seedlings in. 


Remote Area Power Systems 


e You still have time to use the Government R.A.P.S. Scheme 
to get solar power to your place. 


e Get up to $15,000 rebate when you install an alternative 
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But: the length of time this stays weed-free varies. 
One garden stayed weed-free for two to three years; the 
beetroot and carrot garden we put in last year has had two 
dock plants and quite a lot of a particularly spreading local 
grass: evidently some seeds of that survived in the mulch or 
compost. It hasn’t needed more than two lots of ten minutes 
weeding though, and it’s a reasonably big bed — about 
three metres by three metres). Oh, and one dahlia too: we 
have seedling dahlias popping up all over the place this 
year. It’s a stunner too, fully double and fire engine red, but 
that’s getting away from the subject. 

Anyway: once your bed is there you do need to keep 
mulching: autumn leaves, comfrey leaves, chook pecked 
hay or straw. Cabbage and cauliflower leaves are great too: 
they wilt down to a nice weed covering film; so it’s worth 
growing the caulies ef al just for their leaves. 

Otherwise grow vegies in a commercial fibre or paper 
mulch, the sort that water can penetrate, not black plastic. I 
did that for years but not any more: even though you can 
mulch on top of them I found I rarely got around to it. 

I almost forgot: the best weed-free mulch I know is 
the chipped tops of wattle trees. Wattles are nitrogen fixers: 
or the bacteria associated with their roots are anyway. Wat- 
tle leaves are great plant tucker. We chip or compost the 
small branches as well as the leaf matter, and it’s wonder- 
fully weed free, and can be used at once, as long as it’s only 
an inch or less thick, and it breaks down quickly into soil 
too. If you want a mulch that doesn’t break down into plant 
tucker quickly, try putting gum leaves and small branches 
through the chipper instead. 

The lovely thing about mulching is that it feeds your 
garden as well as weeding it; and HAVING to pile on the 
mulch to keep the weeds down means you do get around to 
doing it: weeds,= mulch = great big caulies and tender 
lettuces. 

All the best, Jackie. 


Using orris root 
Dear Jackie, 

I love all your books. I’ ve grown orris root as recom- 
mended in your ‘Making Money From Your Garden’ book. 


Sustainability Education and Ecological Design 
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Nov 25-29, 2002 


Hands-On Permaculture Workshop - Nov 16-17 
Permaculture Design Course - Sept 13-27, 2003 
with Morag Gamble and Evan Raymond 


at the Ecocentre, Crystal Waters College, QLD 
ph: 07 5494 4833, courses@permaculture.au.com 


_www.permaculture.au.com 
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It’s ready to dig up, what do I do next? Also, I have 
harvested and dried my tobacco leaves. What do I do next 
with these? Many thanks. 

Sandra Burke. 


Hi Sandra, 

Dig up the orris root irises gently. Cut off all but a 
thumb-sized bit of root (rhizome) below the leaves. Re- 
plant this bit, but not too deeply: bearded irises don’t like 
deep planting. Now scrub the dirt off the rest of the root; 
grate it; spread the pulp out on baking paper or alfoil so it 
doesn’t stick as it dries, and leave it somewhere warm and 
dry where it won’t blow away till it is quite dry. If it is too 
fibrous to grate (which may happen, especially if it’s an old 
tough rhizome) leave the whole mess in water overnight, 
mix well with your hands, strain, and leave the resulting 
liquid again for five hours or so, then pour off the clear 
liquid and keep the powdery residue at the bottom. 

However, if it’s a young rhizome all you may need to 
do is wash it, grate it, dry it — and there you are. 

It'll look a dull, boring, pale brown and won’t smell 
of anything much, but after about three months the scent 
will slowly improve and sweeten. If it doesn’t, then you 
have not got true orris root, which sadly does happen. I’ve 
tried to buy ‘orris root’ irises from every source I can find 
to compare the result, and at least two sources have not 
been selling true orris root iris. One sold me a giant wild 
Thai iris — a gorgeous thing, but I can’t see how anyone 
could mistake it for a bearded iris! 

As for the tobacco — dunno! I have only grown 
mine to use as a pesticide tea, but I no longer use it because 
it’s so toxic. I still grow tobacco sometimes though, but the 
ornamental variety rather than the put it in your pipe and 
smoke it sort. 

As I’ve never smoked I haven’t ever experimented 
with curing and chopping and rolling and smoking! I know 
the Amerinds used to hang their tobacco on big racks close 
together so they didn’t dry too fast, then crumbled them 
and smoked the result in their pipes — but what’s done 
with it today I have no idea! Sorry about that! 

Jackie. 


WANT TO SEE 
YOUR ELECTRICITY 
METER RUN 

BACKWARDS? bp solar 


SPEAK TO THE EXPERTG......... 


We have supplied and/or installed GRID-CONNECTED solar 


systems in all areas of Victoria. We also provide energy 
efficient home design advice. Over 25 years in business. 
Current government rebate applies. 


SOLAR CHARGE P/L 
115 MARTIN ST BRIGHTON VIC 3186 
PH (03) 9596 1974 
FAX (03) 9596 1389 


Hands Up For 
IMBY Festival 


IMBY is a festival that demonstrates technologies every- 
one can bring into their own lifestyle (or back yard) which 
can make a difference to the environment. In My Back 
Yard will be held this year on Saturday 12 October on the 
Gateway Island between Albury and Wodonga on the 
Murray River. 

For the third year running, the festival organisers, 
Parklands and the Riverina TAFE, will help local busi- 
nesses and individuals showcase practical ideas and prod- 
ucts that can inspire people to care for their environment ‘in 
their own back yards’. In doing so, the organisers hope that 
people will learn to make informed decisions about ways to 
care for the total environment. 

“Many environmental issues seem to be monumental 
and extremely daunting for individuals. So much so that 
many people find it easier to ignore the issues than to 
become involved. We hope to show people that there are 
many small things they can do, which collectively can 
make huge positive differences,” says Parklands Albury- 
Wodonga. 

“Recently our festival gained international exposure 
at the Queen’s Golden Jubilee concert when Dame Edna 
Everage mentioned IMBY. Some people might have 
thought she was referring to the concert being held in the 
Queen’s back yard, but we knew better,” says Earth Gar- 
den contributor, Gary Davy, who will have a display dem- 
onstrating solar technology at IMBY. 

So, it’s perfect for Earth Gardeners in the region to 
get together for the day to learn new ways of solving Green 


A feature of IMBY is making displays as hands-on as 
possible, as these boys found out last year when they 
made mudbricks. 


problems, to display their ideas, products and services, to 
meet like-minded people, and to broaden their horizons. 

IMBY brings together manufacturers, universities, 
conservation groups, environmentalists, farmers, councils, 
scientists, inventors, architects, engineers, school children 
and the general public. Demonstrations and talks on all 
sorts of subjects will be a major feature of the program. 

Earth Garden will have a stall at IMBY and our full 
range of books and magazines will be available for people 
to browse or purchase. 

IMBY organisers emphasise that displays are as in- 
teractive as possible, and the day promises to be a great 
event. See you at IMBY! 


¢ If you’d like to be in- 
volved in IMBY, either as 
a volunteer, or with a 
commercial or informa- 
tion display, contact 
Wayne Carlson on (02) 
6023 6714, or email: 
<carlson@park 
landsalburywodonga. 
org.au>. 


No-dig gardening 
demonstrations and talks 
are a popular part of 
IMBY. 


me : my aw 
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From Spade To Blade 


Gary Thomas’ Garden Recipes 


Can you imagine kids getting snow peas in their show bags 
instead of Mars bars and jaffas? No we can’t either, but Gary 
reminds us that no one can resist the sweet treasure of 
fresh peas picked that moment. 


Lollies on the vine 


REALLY like snowpeas. And green peas. And sugar 
I snaps. Peas are elegant and delicious. They light up 

any plate they’re put upon. They grow ina flash. Kids 
love them straight off the vine. They are the best lollies in 
the garden. Pea flavoured lifesavers. 

I had a bit of an accident a few years back that 
required big doses of penicillin and not a little morphine. 
Upon my release from hospital I was really conscious that 
the dangers of infection were not over and my good gut 
flora had been bombarded by antibiotics and no doubt in 
need of a gentle love. As I was driven the two hours to my 
home, I thought constantly of the 
food growing in my garden. 
As soon as we arrived I disap- 
peared into the backyard, 
moving my mouth and hand 
from snowpea to mulberry to 
green pea and back again. 

There was a sense of sal- 
vation found about it all. In- 
terspersed with some quiet 
tears and the odd carrot this is 
how I spent the next few days. 
Antibiotics are not to be taken 
lightly. 

Pd grown snowpeas on 
and off for years but I first got 
really excited about them one 
23 September when I sniffed a 
lemon tree over a nearby pal- 
ing fence and, upon inspection, 
found next to it some trellised 
snowpea standing five feet high. It 
was then I fully realised that cool winter soil is no actual 
impediment to the growing of these and other fresh pea 
varieties. (To be fair, they did have an excellent aspect). 

Given the circumstances, I thought it proper to pick a 
couple of peas for immediate consumption as part of my 
ongoing research into the notion that it is the stolen vegeta- 
bles that taste the best. They were certainly sweet. More 
research is necessary. 
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It's incredible.. the world is digitised, 
globalised, microchipped and everything 
else...yet Science STILL hasn’tinvented 

a kitchen utensil that can adequately 

handle the common garden pea! 


Snowpeas with sesame 
A simple, quick and delicious side dish. Allow a 
dozen peas per person. 
1. Trim the snowpeas and blanch in plenty of boiling 
water, lightly salted if preferred, for no more than 90 sec- 
onds. Try to have the quantities such that the water doesn’t 
lose its heat on application. Remove quickly to a big sink 
of very cold water to refresh. Drain and dry. 
2. Toast 4 tbs of sesame seeds until lightly browned. Grind 
until smooth. Reserve | tsp. Combine remainder of 
ground sesame seeds in a pan (big enough to take the 
snowpeas) with | tbs sweetener, 2 tbs soy sauce, | tbs rice 
wine or sake or mirin and 2 tbs rice 
vinegar or other. 
3. Warm over medium heat. 
Add | to 2 tbs of dashi or vegeta- 
ble stock or water. Mix thor- 
oughly. Tip in snowpeas, coat in 
sauce and heat through. Serve 
immediately. 

If you like this sauce it can be 
made in some quantity in ad- 
vance and stored in the refrigera- 
tor until needed. The addition of 
a couple of cloves of whole 
peeled garlic can give a pleasing 
edge. 


Snowpea, sprout and 


orange salad 

I felt very pleased with my 
own edge this autumn past. Re- 
alising I’d run out of time to get 
another snowpea crop through be- 
fore winter I instead left 20 odd pods to mature and dry on 
the vines as we ate the remainder. These I then picked, 

shelled and popped into the fridge for a couple of days. 
I then put them into a large, richly filled seed tray that 
I kept well watered. Within two weeks I had a good 
number of delicious tendrils coming on. Like the snowpeas 
themselves, snowpea sprouts are a high value commercial 
item but, really, nothing could have been simpler than this. 


500 grams fresh young sprouts 

2 oranges 

80 grams lightly toasted whole almonds 

2 to 3 tbs good olive oil 

small handful roughly torn mint leaves. 

1. Place the sprouts into a big salad bowl with a little black 
pepper to taste. 

2. Segment the oranges. This is the most difficult bit. 
Using your sharpest little knife, slice top and bottom skin 
from orange. Slice off the rest of the peel in regular 
downward cuts, following the curve of the flesh to remove 
as much of the pith as practical. Gently cut out each 
segment and reserve. There will be plenty of juice on the 
board. Regularly scrape this into the salad bowl. 

3. Combine orange segments with sprouts, almonds, mint 
and olive oil. Toss lightly so that there is plenty of orange 
and almond on view. 

This salad works really well in a big white dish on a 
buffet table. It can be garnished with an extra sprig of 
whole mint leaves and long strips of orange peel to make it 
even more elegant. There is no problem in preparing this a 
couple of hours in advance if required. 


Fresh pea dip 

About half a kilo of pod peas equals | cup shelled, 
assuming the sheller will eat a few along the way. This is a 
good job for children. More peas will be required. 

1 cup freshly shelled peas 

2 tbs olive oil 

1 tbs lemon juice 

1 pinch of cumin 

2 pinches of salt 

1/3 cup spring onion tops. 
1. Blanch the peas in plenty of boiling, salted water for two 
to three minutes. Remove and refresh in lots of really cold 
water. Drain and pat dry. 
2. Combine all ingredients in blender and process until 
smooth. Adjust seasonings as desired. 


~ Strawbale ~ 


Rendering all Victoria 
e Lime Putty e Earthen Render e Cement 
e Strawbale e Straw Panel e Easiwall 


[We install and render all of the above] 


No job too large or small! 


Contact: Paul Cassidy ~ Naturally Fine Finish 


Ph: 03 9849 1045 Fax: 03 9897 3723 
naturallyfinefinish@bigpond.com 


Rice with green peas and almonds 

This recipe is from Kurma Dasa’s book, Great Veg- 
etarian Dishes, published by The Bhaktivedanta Book 
Trust, Australia.* 
Preparation Time: 5 minutes 
Cooking Time: 30 to 40 minutes 
Yield: enough for 4 or 5 persons. 

1 cup (250 ml) basmati or other long grain white rice 

4 green cardamom pods 

2 cups (500 ml) water 

3/4 tsp salt 

1/4 tsp turmeric 

3 tbs ghee 

one 4 cm cinnamon stick 

6 whole cloves 

1/3 cup fresh or frozen peas 
1. Wash, drain and dry the rice. 
2. Lightly tap each cardamom pod to partially crush. 
3. Bring the water, salt, and turmeric slowly to a boil in a 2 
litre/quart saucepan over moderate heat. 
4. Heat the ghee or oil in another 2 litre/quart saucepan 
over moderately low heat. Fry the cinnamon stick, cloves, 
bruised cardamom pods, and almonds in the hot ghee until 
the almonds turn pale golden brown. 
5. Add the rice and sauté for about two minutes or until the 
grains turn whitish. Pour in the boiling salted turmeric 
water and fresh peas (defrosted frozen peas should be 
added after the rice has been cooking for about ten min- 
utes). Stir, increase the heat to high, and bring the water to 
a full boil. Immediately reduce the heat to low, cover with 
a tight fitting lid, and gently simmer, without stirring, for 
15 to 20 minutes or until all the water is absorbed and the 
rice is tender and flaky. Serve hot. 

And now I’m off to plant my favourites: peppermint 
crisps, wagon wheels and potato chips! 
Cheers, Gary Thomas. 


* ‘Great Vegetarian Dishes’ is available for The Good Life 
Book Club by phoning (03) 5424 1814. 


o> Save Money Save Water Chemical Free 


0 
eco~—bailll™ SUPER CHARGED LAUNDRY BALLS 


SAVE MONEY 
SAVE WATER 


Replaces all soaps and detergents in your washing machine 
No need to use your rinse cycle — save water and power 
Environmentally friendly 
Hypo-allergenic and anti-bacterial 
No harsh detergents or chemicals to pollute our waterways 


For free leaflet or to order: 
Safe Eco Products, PO Box 522, Daylesford VIC 3460 
Phone/Fax: 03 5348 7988 
Email: safeecoproducts@ bigpond.com 
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SUSTAINABLE, LOW-COST BUILDING METHODS 


EARTHEN AND LIME RENDERING 
FOR STRAWBALE WALLS 


In this third article on low-cost, sustainable strawbale building methods, John Glassford 
from Huff ‘n Puff Constructions,* looks at cost-effective alternatives to cement rendering 
like earth and lime renders, including his range of ‘Ganmain Golden Render Mixes’. 


by John Glassford 


Ganmain, New South Wales. 


Preparation for finishing 


Before you can plaster or render your strawbale walls you 
will need to pre-compress the walls or allow the roof to do 
the job of settling the bales in position. If you let the roof 
do the compression you have to allow at least six to ten 
weeks. This overall compression can be from 25 mm up to 
125 mm (one inch up to five inches), depending on the 
quality and density of the bales. 

Once the walls are compressed you are then ready to 
start rendering however, before you render you’ll need to 
install the electrical and plumbing conduits. This must be 
done by licensed tradespeople. Details of electrical and 
plumbing installations will depend on the design and layout 
of the building. 

Next you can use a brush cutter or whipper-snipper to 
remove all the loose, long bits of straw. This next stage 


3 peana 


ENR: 


Earth rendering the slip coat in a workshop at Ganmain. 
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will give you good straight walls and make it easier for 
the render mixes to key into the strawbales. We like to 
complete the brush cutting before we do the pre-compres- 
sion. This is the stage that we also thump the bales into 
position by using ‘the persuader’. This also means that 
the brush cutting should be easier. 

If you render before the bales have compressed the 
plaster may crack, which will lead to moisture penetra- 
tion and subsequent deterioration of the bales. We dis- 
cussed methods of pre-compression in the previous 
article in EG 120. 


Earthen renders 

One of the major advantages of strawbale walls is 
the ability of the walls to breathe. That is, the walls allow 
the outside air to be heated or cooled as it passes through 
the mass of the walls before mixing with the interior air. 
Walls can be finished so that they are sealed to allow 
varying degrees of breathability. One danger of a com- 
pletely sealed wall is that if for any reason moisture 
enters, it will have a very diffi- 
cult time getting out, leaving 
the bales susceptible to mould, 
fungus and decomposition. 
Therefore, we need to consider 
plastering walls with natural 
finishes, such as lime, gypsum 
or earth. 

We strongly recommend 
that you use earth/clay/chaff 
with a lime putty finish.** The 
following mixes can be used as 
a guide. 


A. Slip coat 

This first coat can be 30:70 
clay:sand mixed to a sticky 
consistency with water and ap- 
plied directly to the strawbale 
walls. Allow it to dry and apply 


RS 


it to a thickness of 12 mm. This first coat can have a higher 
clay content than subsequent coats if needed. We do not 
use any netting, nor do we sew or pin the bales when we use 
earthen renders with lime putty finishes. 


B. Second coat 

Use the same slip mixture. This stage requires the 
addition of chaff or sawdust, depending on your prefer- 
ence. We use Golden Ganmain chaff, and with our soil 
type the following mix works very well: three buckets of 
soil, two buckets of washed river sand, one bucket of 
Golden Ganmain chaff, and water. We apply this second 
coat to a depth of 25 mm, or one inch. We allow this coat to 
dry throughout before applying subsequent coats of render. 
We then use the same mix above as a filler coat. The 
amount required of filler coat depends on how straight you 
want the walls. 


C. Third coat 

Using the same mix as the second coat you are now 
ready to apply this ‘finishing’ coat. Take your time with 
this stage, because the better the finish you achieve the 
easier it will be to apply the lime-putty render. We apply 
this coat to a depth of 25 mm (one inch). We now have a 
total render depth of 50 to 60 mm. 


Lime putty 

Once the earthen render has completely dried you are 
ready to apply the lime putty/sand render mix. We make 
our own lime putty and we use plasterers’ hydrated lime. 
The best lime putty is made from pure limestone, but 
requires skill levels not easy to attain. The best method for 
us is to fill a 44 gallon drum with 22 gallons of water and 
then add four bags of hydrated plasterers’ lime, mix for 30 
minutes and leave to stand for as long as possible. The 
minimum time that we allow is two weeks but we prefer 
one to two months. The longer the lime is allowed to stand 
the better the putty. Keep the putty in the drum covered 
with water at all times and do not allow it to get dry. 


Finish coats 
We use the following mix for/our finish coats: two 


Peter Robinson from Young, in New South Wales, 
spraying an earth render mix of clay and sand. The 
second coat will be a mix of chaff and water. 


buckets of lime putty, five buckets of fine sand, and with 
colour oxides or pigments to suit. We apply two coats of 
lime putty/sand mix to a depth of ten mm each time. The 
final coat can then be finished with a steel trowel, or 
whatever implement you want to use, such as sponges, 
wooden floats, lime brushes and so on. 

Caution: when using lime always wear gloves and 
eye protection. Also cover exposed skin such as arms and 
legs. If you get lime putty on your skin or in your eyes, 
wash with clean water and flush out the eyes. Treat lime 
with respect as you would cement. 

If you require different colours for your finish, other 
than what can be provided by available oxides in the lime 
putty, you could also consider using natural finishes, such 
as limewash, lime, casein paint, and calcimine paints. 
These will all give a natural finish and colour of your 
choice. There are also a number of organic paints and 
natural oil paints available. 


Soil sedimentation test 

At our workshops we are always asked how to tell a 
good soil type for your earthen render. You can have your 
soils analysed by a laboratory or do some simple tests 
yourself. 


IF you want to save money, labour, 
> energy & the environment 
» DON'T build a single storey 


Get our book plans first! 


With thousands of 
satisfied customers 
Australia-wide and 
now overseas, our 
book will surely 
provoke your thinking. 


40 photos, text, prices, and 
plans of small to large 
homes (or sheds, studios, 
whatever). Unlimited layout 
possibilities, catering for 
mudbrick, rammed earth, 
timber, stone or brick and in 
particular the needs of 
owner builders. 


Send $20, which includes 
postage, to: 

Peter Lees, Architect & Builder, 
2 Parkside Grove, 

Frankston South, Vic. 3199 
Phone 03 9783 8632 
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The following jar test method is one that we use. It is 
a simple test and one that must be followed up by a larger 
scale test of the mixes on a small strawbale test wall. We 
suggest that you build a small privacy wall or chook shed 
and practise mixing and applying your render mixes to the 
‘test wall’. You will soon be able to work out what mixes 
suit your soil. 

First of all obtain a ‘Fowlers’ jar — it’s best if the jar 
is along one. The test procedure is as follows. 

1. Fill the jar a quarter full with soil. 

2. Fill the remaining three-quarters with water. 

3. Leave the jar to stand so that the soil is soaked 
(the soaking can be made easier by disturbing the soil 
manually). 

4. Shake the jar vigorously. 

5. Decant the murky water. 

6. Shake again after an hour and decant again. 

After a time (which depends on the amount of sand in 
the sample — it can be very quick or several hours) you 
will see that the sand has been deposited on the bottom of 
the jar. Above it is a layer of silt and above the silt a layer 
of clay. On the surface of the remaining water there will be 
organic debris. We normally allow contents of the sample 
to settle over a period of 12 hours before we measure the 
different layers precipitated. We measure each separate 
layer and determine the percentage of each grain fraction. 

This test allows us to determine the suitability of the 


GEOMETREE 


Quality Tree Establishment 
and Project Management 


OLIVES 
FORESTRY 
TREE CROPS 


e Best Practice Ground Preparation 
e Experienced, Reliable Planting Team 
e Small and Large Projects 
e Ongoing Support 


Phone us in a forest or a grove! 


0418 591 267 
P.O. Box 116 Maldon 3463 
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Preparing the slip coat at a Ganmain workshop. 


soil. There are many other tests that you can do to deter- 
mine the suitability of your soil for rendering. These 
include: 
e Visual examination 
e Smell test 
e Nibble test 
e Touch test 
e Washing test 
e Lustre test 
e Adhesion test 
¢ Shrinkage test. 

` These are simple tests that you can carry out your- 
self. However, for a comprehensive analysis of your soils 
you need to have the samples tested by a recognised soil- 
testing laboratory. (Reference: Earth Construction, Hugo 
Houben and Hubert Guillaud. Published by Intermediate 
Technology Publications, ISBN 1 85339 193 X). 


Why not cement renders? 

You will have noticed that I have not mentioned 
cement renders. I do not like them at all. Apart from the 
heavy cost to the environment, cement renders require 
netting, sewing and pinning. They cost more than earthen 
or lime putty renders and the strawbale walls take a lot 


Article: Earth Garden 
Number 118, Dec 2001 
— Feb 2002, Page 38 


... anew generation of custom made, old 
fashioned engineered water saving showers 
and devices that deliver performance by 
creating air bubbles covered in water... 


Mobile:0418465707 


Email:info@ecoshower.com.au 


John Glassford (with hat) and Frenchman, Tom 
Rijven, applying the third coat of an earthen render. 


longer to prepare for render. I am also concerned about 


their long-term viability on strawbales. Results from work . 


being done by the Canadian Housing Mortgage Corpora- 
tion in Alberta, by Rob Jolly et al, are of great concern to 
us. Apparently the walls must be protected from moisture 
from within the home as well as from without the building. 
Cement renders do not allow moisture to move freely 
within the bales because the cement mixes are normally of 
a strong mix and hence prevent moisture being expelled 
from within the walls. You would be surprised at the 


STRAW BALE BUILDING TECHNOLOGY 


Australia’s First Licensed Straw Bale Builders 
Huff ‘n’ Puff Constructions Pty. Ltd. Lic # 80594C 


UPCOMING WORKSHOPS: Three, Four or Five days - Your choic 


1. Lithgow N.S.W.: Sat.14" — Wed. 18" Sept. 2002. i 
2. Braidwood N.S.W.: Sat. 28" Sept. — Wed. 2" Oct. 2002. 
3. Ganmain N.S.W.: Sat. 5* — Wed. 9" October 2002. 
(Labour Day Weekend a very popular workshop) i 
4. Ganmain N.S.W.: Sat. 16* — Wed. 20* November 2002. Í 
(This workshop will start to build the Hall of Conciliation in Ganmain) | 
5. Adelaide Hills S.A.: Sat. 14* — Wed. 8" December 2002. | 


srvovongvanevoeecyortreverebereapeeninpvevonapvegwaveventoceajrocveaeisicereetieicneninnrerroetntstersienesioieieiseish 


Huff ‘n’ Puff is now providing the following services: 
Straw Bale: » Building Consulting Service * Workshops 
* Designs to Suit * Council Applications * Load Bearing Test Results 


http://strawbale.archinet.com.au 


Or contact Susan Wingate-Pearse and John Glassford 
Phone (02) 6927 6027 e-mail: huffnpuff@shoal.net.au 


amount of moisture a normal household expels each day! 
This has been my gut feeling for some time now and ever 
since we met Athena and Bill Steen in Elgin, Arizona, and 
learned their methods we have been ‘sold’ on earthen 
renders. 


Golden Ganmain Earthen Renders 

Without a doubt earthen renders work very well and 
we are continuing to experiment with our earth mixes. 
Here in Ganmain we are developing a pre-mix of our 
earthen and lime render mixes. These pre-mixes will be- 
come available early next year in 25 kg bags for those who 
don’t have the time to find a suitable soil, or who want the 
ease of just adding water, mixing and applying Golden 
Ganmain Earthen Renders. We are also working on a 
beautiful white clay for internal finishes — this clay is 
showing promising results. 


*Huff ’n Puff Constructions, 22-24 Moore Street 
Ganmain, NSW, 2702. Phone (02) 6927 6027, email: 
<huffnpuff@shoal.net.au>, website: <www.strawbale. 
archinet.com.au>. 


**Huff ’n Puff Constructions are happy to discuss these 
mixes with readers, and they conduct regular strawbale 
building workshops using earthen renders. See their 
website at: <www.strawbale.archinet.com.au>. 


Sustainable Farm 
Maleny Queensland 


Spring Semester Courses: 


Fountainhea 


Dynamic Groups 
Workshop 
(6 days) 
Sept 20"-Sept 26’. 
Robin Clayfield will 
lead the leaders thru an 
exciting Creative 


Introduction to 
Permaculture 
(3 days) 
October 7, 8 & 9”. 
Basic introduction to 
the principles of 
Sustainable Gardening 
Facilitation course. as originated by 

Very suitable for those Bill Mollison & 

wishing to teach PDC'S | David Holmgren in 
or facilitate and Introduction to 
build any team. Permaculture. 


Your First Design, 
“The Home Block” 
(6 days) 
October 7-12”. 
Doing an urban design 
for your own home 
using the principles 
covered in the 
introductory course & 
building on them. 


Permaculture Design 
Certificate 
(12 days) 

October 7-19”, 
(Sunday off). 
An extra 30 hours on the 
basic design course, extra 
teachers available for 
remedial work. 


Six week Applied 

Sustainable Living Course 

7” October till 

15” November. 
Includes previous courses 

above plus first aid, 

occupational health & safety, 

revegetation, introduction to 
organics & 

Bio -Dynamics & much more. 
This is a “hands on” course & 
includes over 150 hours 
practical. 


Teachers include 

Janet Millington, 
Robin Clayfield, 
Tracy Adams, > 
Pe Farkas Ph: 07 54943495. 


Guest speakers for various electives See web site 
throughout six week applied course. www.fountainhead.com.au 
email faith@fountainhead.com.au 


Accommodation on or off site. 
Chef catered gourmet meals, all diets catered for. 
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Ask the 


Wildlife Doctor 


by Dr Barry Traill 


Chiltern, Victoria. 


Has a cockatoo left you heart broken? Need to 
know how to keep your land wildlife friendly? Want to 


know how you can get your local wildlife to love you? Living 
harmoniously with Nature means learning how to encourage wildlife and their habitat. 
Earth Garden encourages any reader to contact our very own specialist, Dr Barry 
Traill. Write to Earth Garden, PO Box 2, Trentham, Victoria, 3458, fax (03) 5424 1743 
or e-mail <info@earthgarden.com.au>. 


Wallaby and kangaroo browsing 
Dear Barry, 

We have a regenerating bushblock near Rushworth 
in central Victoria. Part of it is an old paddock on a hillside 
which we’ve been trying to regrow with local wattles and 
eucalypts. We’ve planted lots over the past three years but 
the big mob of kangaroos (eastern greys) and also some 
wallabies (black wallaby) keep browsing them down. We 
only have occasional rabbits and hares and stock have been 
off the block for four years now. We love the roos but we 
would like to get the original forest back for more birds and 
other animals as well. Do you have any suggestions? 
We’ ve tried tree guards but they just knock them down. 
John, Rushworth. 


Dear John, 

I think this is an increasing problem in many areas 
now. Often overlooked is that there are a few native 
animals that are ‘winners’ in some parts of the new land- 
scapes we’ve created over the last couple of centuries. 
When we clear most of a landscape, the great majority of 
native species decline or disappear. However, a few spe- 
cies love landscapes which have paddocks and small 
patches of remaining bush — things like galahs, magpies, 
miners (the native ones not Indian Mynas), eastern rosellas, 
ibis and in many areas — kangaroos, and possibly black 
wallabies. 

Most of these species are innocuous: they have mini- 
mal impact on others. But kangaroos and wallabies eat 
plants, and can therefore have a big impact on the founda- 
tions of a local ecosystem if they eat out the base of much 
of the food chain, like native grasses and shrubs. A recent 
example is the huge build-up of eastern grey kangaroos at 
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the Puckapunyal Army base near you in central Victoria. 
The ironbark forest on the range there has been terribly 
overgrazed for a number of years. It was only when 
animals started to starve that the Army acted and started a 
cull recently. 

When overpopulation problems like this come up, it 
is often suggested that the problem is lack of habitat and 
that we need to create more habitat for the species, such as 
kangaroos, which are creating the environmental problem 
because of their numbers. Unfortunately this doesn’t work. 
If, say, kangaroos are overgrazing an area of grassy wood- 
land, and we somehow double the area of grassy woodland, 
they’Il simply breed up in a few years and overgraze the 
larger area — unless some other control is put on the 
growth of the population, like the introduction of predators 
or some other control. 

I think black wallabies are often overlooked as caus- 
ing problems of over-browsing because they are solitary 
beasts and usually occur in much lower densities than 
kangaroos. However, black wallabies are specialist 
‘browsers’. They prefer shrubs to grass, unlike ‘grazers’ 
such as kangaroos which are designed to feed on grass — 
though they will take shrubs or even ringbark trees if they 
are pushed for tucker. 

What this means in practice for spots like yours is 
possibly that one or two black wallabies could be system- 
atically taking out every shrub you diligently plant (after 
black wallabies took out every threatened Deane’s Wattle 
my partner planted she had a theory that the wallabies 
actually liked the tree guards because it helped them find 
the new plantings more easily). The roos could be at it as 
well on your land, though if there is green grass around 
they’ll generally prefer that. 


The base problem is that we’ve made the habitat really 
wonderful for kangaroos at least (lots of green grass, water 
in every paddock, bits of shelter here and there), and for 
roos and wallabies in many eastern areas there is now little 
or no predation except for cars and maybe occasionally 
dogs. Formerly dingoes and Aboriginal hunting would 
have thinned dense populations. 

Roo populations particularly, can build up and up 
until they start to eat the ground layer right out, damage 
bushland areas and potentially starting to starve them- 
selves. 


What to do 


So what to do? This is the really tricky bit. For 
situations like yours you have two basic options: culling or 
fencing. Fencing first: you can use individual tree guards 
of sturdy mesh and stakes or try fencing off whole sections 
with electric or standard mesh fencing. For reasons known 
only to roos and wallabies they don’t seem to like jumping 
over even lowish fences, they usually crawl under if they 
can. So you might find a low mesh fence around a small 
area at a time will do the job. 

At the same time you might want to fence off a small 
area inside your bush area to see what comes up. I strongly 
recommend this to everyone with a bush block. Just put 


up a bit of old wire mesh around a few square metres here 
and there and see if there develops a difference in the 
ground cover between the outside and the inside of the 
enclosures. This will give you an idea of what grazing and 
browsing pressure there is from kangaroos, rabbits and 
others. The degree of grazing pressure is often overlooked 
and it’s an important consideration if you are trying to 
regenerate an understorey in a degraded piece of bushland 
or protect some rare plants. 

And back to the other option — culling. If you have 
a burgeoning kangaroo population, where there aren’t natu- 
ral predators, which is starting to overgraze the bush you 
may have to consider this. Ask the Department of Natural 
Resources and Environment how to obtain a permit and for 
the names of professional shooters you could hire if you 
don’t shoot yourself. 

I hope you can sort it and bring the bush back. 
Regards, Barry. 


Tree snake in Broome 
Dear Bazza, 

We live on the outskirts of Broome in the wonderful 
Kimberley and have regular visits from a tree snake in our 
bushy garden. I didn’t mind it at first because I quite like 
snakes at a bit of a distance and I’d been told that tree 
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Black wallabies are specialist browsers and prefer shrubs to grass. 
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snakes were non-poisonous like pythons. But a friend 
recently said they were poisonous and I should kill it, and 
then got into an argument with someone else who said they 
were definitely harmless. It’s about two to three feet long 
and is brownish. It’s very thin though with a bit of a thick 
head on it. Should I worry about it? 

Regards, Maria, Broome. 


Dear Maria, 

Nope, I don’t think you should worry about it. Both 
your friends are sort of right. It is probably poisonous but 
not dangerous to you. Your description fits two species: 
the brown tree snake (brown or reddish, usually with lots of 
small crossbands) and the common tree snake (very vari- 
able in colour from grey-green to brown, usually with a 
yellowish belly). 

Australia is interesting snakewise because we have 
lots and lots and lots of elapids — a family of snakes which 
all have venomous fixed fangs at the front of their jaw. All 
the elapids are venomous but not all of these elapids are 
dangerous to humans (but it does include some of the most 
dangerous snakes in the world so you do have to be careful 
what you grab). 

I was reminded of this one day by an experienced 
snake catcher when as a lad I was casually grabbing at what 
I thought was a legless lizard. It was in fact a small but 
bitey eastern brown snake. 

I realised later that I was quite fortunate to receive 
only the bites of non-venomous pythons during my period 
of macho snake-catching, the ‘see it, must grab it’ stage, 
between 14 and 18 years of age.* 

Most places overseas have lots of colubrid snakes, 
which are either non-venomous or have their usually 
mildly venomous fangs at the rear of their mouth. We have 
only a very few colubrids, including both the tree ‘snakes 


above. My excellent Reptiles of Australia book by Harold 
Cogger says that brown tree snakes are mildly venomous 
but not dangerous to humans. Unfortunately the book is 
uncharacteristically ambiguous on the common tree snake. 
As I recall it also has venomous rear fangs but is not 
dangerous. It’s certainly either that or completely non- 
venomous. 

So I would recommend you continue to enjoy them 
in the garden. Don’t kill it. Just keep grabby adolescent 
boys (or girls) away from them and everyone should be 
fine. 

Cheers, Bazza. 


* Which reminds me of my good friend Jim ( I won’ t say his 
surname because he'll read this and get embarrassed). 
When he was 15 and in the ‘see it and grab it’ phase of his 
life, he latched onto a large eastern brown snake here in 
Chiltern on a hot summer day. He thought he’d walk back 
carrying the large, and increasingly hot and bothered 
snake to show his uncle (who I’m sure would have been 
really pumped to receive a six foot brown to play with). 
Unfortunately Jim discovered that it is quite tricky to hold a 
large, hot, grumpy eastern brown snake when your hands 
are sweaty. At the several hundred metre mark the snake 
realised this, slipped its head out of the grip and gave Jima 
deep, grumpy and very, very venomous bite. Jim was 
hospitalised for a wee while, and as I recall the snake 
gained its freedom very quickly. 


¢ Dr Barry Traill is a zoologist with special expertise in 
native animals, who has worked as a researcher, con- 
servationist and assisted private bushland owners with 
Trust for Nature. He is currently the National Wood- 
lands Campaigner for The Wilderness Society. 
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Good news from the Middle East 
(not joking) 


Geoff and Sindhu Lawton are internationally-renowned permaculture teachers and 
design consultants. Their Middle East success story is rare in the tumultuous climate 
which prevails in this part of the world. In fact, it is impossible to overstate the 
importance of the success of the Lawtons’ amazing transformation of desert to 
permaculture oasis in Jordan. They have solved many of the environmental problems 
typical in the Middle East: water shortage, highly salted land, agricultural production 
requirements, and unsustainable housing. 


Geoff and Sindhu Lawton 
The Channon, New South Wales. 


E HAVE helped export permaculture to more 
W than 14 countries around the world as part of a 

growing global movement which uses 
permaculture techniques to provide human needs in an 
environmentally-responsible way. Our work has led us all 
around the world and has focussed on relieving drastic 
environmental problems in many places of great need and 
often conflict. 

In August 2000 we were commissioned by a Japa- 
nese aid organisation to work with a Jordanian group. Our 
first visit there involved designing a flat ten acre, highly 
salted, very alkaline, piece of land in the Dead Sea Valley, 
400 metres below sea level and just a few kilometres from 
the Palestinian border. The aim was to demonstrate sus- 


Below: in August 2000 on the Lawtons’ first visit their project site 
was ten acres of flat, salted, over-grazed ‘hyper arid’ land with 
visible erosion, 400 metres below sea level. 
Right: in January 2001 participants in the women’s permaculture 
course planted the first examples of mulch planted fruit trees in 
their home gardens. 


tainable farming practices. We drew up a plan which was 
accepted and we prepared to return in December 2000 
during the cooler time of the year. 

During the December visit we each taught the 72 
hour Permaculture Design Certificate (PDC) course, 
Sindhu to the women and Geoff to the men. When working 
in a Moslem culture we have found this the most beneficial 
way to teach. Also on this trip we directed the 
permaculture earthworks, which included the construction 
of one and a half kilometres of water harvesting swales 
(contour ditches, with an un-compacted earth mound on the 
lower side which is typically used as a tree growing sys- 
tem). A deep dam (small in surface area) was also installed 
as part of the design. This method of dam construction is 
essential in an area where evaporation is extreme. 

Before our departure from Jordan we left instructions 
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Trees only four months old continue to grow in the 
extreme mid summer heat. 


to fence the site, because the area is surrounded by the free- 
ranging goats and sheep of the Bedouin people and local 
farmers. We also left instructions for drip irrigation to be 
installed under thick layers of organic mulch. This tech- 
nique is so necessary in climates where evaporation is high 
and salted land is the consequence. 

Once the fencing and irrigation were in place a diver- 
sity of fruit trees were planted, and for every fruit tree, three 
fast-growing pioneer and nitrogen-fixing trees were also 
planted. This design mimics the natural ecosystems from 
which permaculture draws its wisdom. Of the 1,510 trees 
initially planted only seven died — one because of a 
blocked dripper and the other six were sacrificial and 
planted with no mulch to prove to the skeptics that mulch- 
ing was a must. 

The local Jordanian agricultural department de- 
scribed the land as useless for any serious production. 
With a soil salt level of 5,000 ppm, the only available 
irrigation water at 4,100 ppm salt content, and a pH of 9.5 
— even 10 in places — it was considered impossible to 
grow figs and many other fruit trees and crops. 


Salinity plummets 

With the local project workers well educated in 
permaculture design our instructions were carefully fol- 
lowed and on our next visit, four months after the first trees 
were planted, the results were very exciting. Figs were 
growing well and fruiting, so were guavas and pomegran- 
ates, some of the pioneer trees had reached two metres in 
height and the general greening up of the site was very 
encouraging. These results indicated that the salt levels 
and pH must have dropped and soil fertility must have 
improved. The agriculture department were invited back to 
do further soil tests and the results were incredibly exciting 
even to us. 

The good results would normally indicate a large use 
of sweet water, but on the contrary, the high cost of trans- 
porting sweet water onto the site is not only against 
permaculture principles but is financially out of reach for 
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the average farmer and too costly for our own budget. We 
used the same salted water that local farmers have to irri- 
gate with but because of good design only one-fifth the 
amount of water was used compared to that of a farm 
similar in size. 

The effects achieved were a mystery to the local 
people and the agriculture department, and a great deal of 
attention from all sorts of individuals and authorities re- 
sulted. The soil had come alive, the life cycles within the 
soil were starting to lock up the salt, the process of soil 
creation had begun, and not only had pH and salt dropped 
dramatically, but the pale sandy soil was turning deep 
brown with the creation of humus. We found ourselves 
explaining this process time and time again to satisfy the 
astonishment of those who had not believed we could 
succeed. 


Third visit in August 2001 


A second set of design courses were taught with 
much enthusiasm and many local farmers began to use 
permaculture techniques and inquire how we had achieved 
such positive results on such poor land. But the site had to 
stand its first real test: the extreme climatic conditions of 
the intense dry season. It did this remarkably well, and as 
the rains began again and the temperatures cooled in Octo- 
ber 2001 planting recommenced and the rapid growth con- 
tinued, with the best annual rainfall in 20 years of 200 mm 
in December 2001. The irrigation was switched off for one 
month — an incredible test of strength for such a young 
system. There was some slight stress in the guavas but no 
losses and no negative effect on the whole system. The 
rapid growth continued: a crop of winter barley and a 
commercial crop of organic onions were grown between 
the swales with astounding success and the total site turned 
green. 

We returned in April 2002 exactly one year after the 
first plantings. The conflict in Palestine was now ex- 
tremely serious. Jericho situated on the West Bank is 
clearly visible from the demonstration site, and with the 
high profile of military forces patrolling the area and regu- 
lar heavily-armed check points, there is a constant re- 
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minder that this is an area of intense conflict 
and human suffering. 

The farm though was in very good 
shape. The agriculture department tests indi- 
cated no salt in some places on the site and a 
pH of 7.5. The farm was beginning to resem- 
ble a small forest along the contour lines of 
the water harvesting systems. An education 
centre was being constructed using tradi- 
tional design and materials, with a self-cool- 
ing system incorporated into the design, 
needing no polluting energy. Instead wind 
chimneys with a charcoal evaporation system 
are being installed to demonstrate low cost 
and minimum energy housing design for the 
local people. 


Attention 

All of this has attracted much attention 
from many professional bodies of agricul- 
tural engineers, environmental organisations, 
schools, and the Jordanian department of ag- 
riculture. We were invited on a lecture tour 
to these different sectors, creating further in- 
terest and a calling for more PDCs in Jordan. 
The agriculture department has now decided 
to set up an organic research project, which 
we were invited to consult on. 

Funding is now our major obstacle for 
a return trip to this country. Anyone wishing 
to help can contact us at the Permaculture 


Research Institute (website: <www.perma- “ Sy i: ; 

culture.org.au>). In April 2002 after only one year, the project’s landscape is repaired and 
The fact that with good design and ap- producing barley, onions and fruit, and the salt problems are solved. 

propriate techniques and strategies for the 

climate and landscape, we can bring the soil attract the attention of interested organisations to extend our field re- 

back to life, solve the salt problem and go search capabilities. 

into production, using one-fifth the water 

normally used by conventional modern agri- ¢ The Permaculture Research Institute is situated at Diversity Farm 

culture, is unique. The saltation of arid lands in The Channon, NSW, where Geoff and Sindhu teach five PDC 

is a global problem and we are hoping to courses per year and strawbale building courses. 
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by Alanna Moore 


From Transylvanian Naked Necks to Araucanas — Alanna 
welcomes reader’ queries about living with chooks. Write to 
Earth Garden, PO Box 2, Trentham, Vic, 3458 or email 
<earthmag@kyneton.net.au>. 


Dear fowl friends, 

‘Tis the season of flurrying activity in the fowl yard. 
Flirting and nest making will be getting serious now, if you 
keep roosters. And fresh new eggs will be on the table 
(rooster or no rooster). Breeding pairs may need to be 
matched up — the fittest, finest, healthiest, friendliest, 
most productive and beautiful birds being selected to pass 
on their genes. Housing needs to be cleaned out in readi- 
ness for spring chickens and any pests or predators de- 
terred. If you can’t handle the extra hassle, plan to breed 
replacement hens every second year only and put it off till 
next year. But if you do plan to breed this season, don’t just 
sit back and let Nature take its course. You'll need to be 
well prepared to keep your new ba- 
bies safe and well, and avoid heart- 
ache. Enjoy the fun! 


The backyard food 


forest 
Dear Alanna, 

I have your second edition 
Backyard Poultry — Naturally and 
have been gradually planting and 
growing species you listed in the 
appendix. Can you advise me if 
you have updated this list since you 
published the book? I have lost a 
goodly proportion of my plantings 
due to an unusually hot and dry 
summer, not helped by the clayey soil that we are on. 

As a result I have been increasingly moving into 
edible cacti as an experiment. I grow these on raised beds 
of coarse sand. I can find nothing on the use of cactus fruits 
as poultry feed, so everything I’m doing is pretty much 
from scratch.* Have not been able to test anything on the 
chooks so far. With hope, should start next summer. 

Incidentally, in an Internet search, I ran across a 
publication I thought you might be interested in: Organic 
poultry production guide, by Homestead Organics. Find it 
at <www3.sympatico.ca/homesteadorganics/poultry. 
htm>. I found some interesting snippets therein, such as: 
“feeding oats in summer helps the birds cope better with 
heat and allows them to maintain their egg production ...”. 
Best wishes, lan Simons, Helidon, Queensland. 
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Flirting and nest making will be getting 
serious now, if you keep roosters. 


Hello lan, 

Thanks for that. The cactus project sounds intrigu- 
ing. Let us know how it goes. Sorry — I haven’t done any 
plant list updates. As for oats, they are a wonderful food — 
for us too — but they must not be fed whole to birds unless 
sprouted first, or else clipped or rolled mechanically. 

When sprouting whole oats, which are a great source 
of vitamins and minerals, start by soaking them in warm 
water for a few hours, then briefly wet them daily. Keep 
them in an onion bag or piece of shadecloth to make it 
easier. Spread the fresh green sprouts in the sun to help 
them grow a bit before feeding them to birds (or other 
livestock). 


(*Love the pun —Alanna.) 


Going through the 


moult 
Dear Alanna, 

I have recently acquired four 
New Hampshire (first year) 
hens. I have been feeding them 
mixed grain and pellets and 
vegie scraps and they go free 
ranging for a couple of hours a 
day. I have also added garlic to 
their water. I assume they are 
all laying as we have an average 
of two eggs per day, sometimes 
one or three. They are lovely and we are enjoying them 
very much. I have a few questions I hope you can help me 
with: 

1. One hen (Abigail) has a paler comb and wattle than the 
others. She is definitely having a moult of sorts as her 
feathers are a bit scrappy. Could moulting alone make her 
wattle go pale in colour or is it likely that she is sick or a bit 
off-colour? 

2. I was under the impression that the hens would polish 
off all my kitchen scraps. However, they seem a bit fussy, 
only eating lettuce, cucumber or cooked pumpkin. Could 
this be that at their previous home they did not experience 
much variety? 

Many thanks, Chrissy (Christine Sefton). 


Sei 


Dear Chrissy, 

Sounds like a good life for a hen, although too much 
of a good thing has perhaps created a bit of fussiness in your 
girls. They are only going for the best tucker, and who 
wouldn’t? Abigail probably needs a pick-me-up to help her 
cope with the moult. Give her a hot mash with a few pinches 
of seaweed powder, or stinging nettles or sunflower seeds 
added. 

A traditional moulting tonic is linseed added to mash 
at about a dessertspoonful daily. First it must be well 
cooked (otherwise it’s toxic) — one cupful can be soaked 
for four hours, then boiled in one litre of water for 20 
minutes. It’s a great feather growing stimulant. And speak- 
ing of nettles — spring is the time for harvesting fresh new 
stinging nettles. Nettles are a very mineral-rich tonic, a sort 
of terrestrial version of seaweed in my mind. 

Wear good, long gloves and harvest before they 
flower, for maximum potency. The sting will subside if they 
are cooked or dried. Lie them on shadecloth in a dry airy 
place in order to dry them. When perfectly dry they will 
crumble easily and be ready for storage and adding to meals, 
animal or human. 


Too tough 
Dear Alanna, 
We breed a motley lot of chickens for the table, part 
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bantam, part anything else. We let all our chooks free 
range. When we come to eat them at about five to eight 
months old they are TOUGH. What should we be doing? 
Breeding pure breeds? Keeping them enclosed? Sugges- 
tions please. We are avid readers of your column and 
love it! 

Cheers, Julia and Brian Leaver, Maitland. 


Dear Julia and Brian, 

There are many pure breeds developed with the 
table in mind and these larger, slower breeds should be 
much less ‘gamey’ tasting. Of course some people like 
‘em tough and they are a delicacy in some Asian cuisine. 
But if you don’t — let’s think about slowing them down a 
bit so they can fatten up and be less muscular. The last 
month or so spent in a mobile pen that you move around 
would no doubt soften them up. 


Chooks and stress 
Dear Alanna, 

We are thinking of going away for a month or so, 
and would like our four free-ranging chooks to maintain 
the lifestyle to which they are accustomed. A friend is 
willing to have them at her place, with her chooks. Both 
flocks are healthy, but our concern is the social hierarchy 
(pecking order): can you amalgamate two flocks of 
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chooks for a while? If so, is there any particular way to do 
it, or do we just put them together and hope for the best? 
Cheers, Kaz. 


Dear Kaz, 

There’s always a lot of stress when a new mob 
invade your scratch patch, so you might really be getting 
some hackles up with your minding plan Kaz. Could you 
not let them be protectively penned in a corner of your 
friend’s yard? Chooks in territorial fights can be pretty 
savage. For sucha small flock I would recommend having 
them minded in a mobile pen until your return, with auto- 
matic feeders to make caring easier. They’Il soon adjust to 


being cooped up and are much safer and out of mischief 


that way. 
Happy holidays, Alanna. 


Isa-brown shell curiosities 
Dear Alanna, 

Ihave six Isa-browns that started laying recently. Their 
eggs have gradually been getting larger and are now quite a 
large size, with a recent egg that was enormous — twice the 
normal size with a double yolk and white! Some of the eggs 
in the past month or two have come out and set with very 
wrinkled shells. Is this normal or does it point to some 
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deficiency in their diet? They have free access to laying 
pellets, wheat and shell grit and are let out several times a 
week to free range on 30 acres. I will also soon be moving to 
a suburban block and can take four of the chooks with me, 
however, they will not be able to roam as they do now. Many 
thanks for your advice. 

Lisa Harris, Gidgegannup, WA. 


Dear Lisa, 

There’s nothing wrong with the egg inside, so this is 
only a problem if you think of it as one. However aberrations 
in the shell can come as a consequence of serious disease, such 
as bronchitis. Otherwise these sorts of wrinkling effects can 
result from stressful situations happening around mid after- 
noon, when the next day’s egg is being formed and the outer 
layers of calcium for the shell are being laid. 

So happy, healthy, stress-free chooks should not have 
this happen too often. Are there any predators lurking on your 
property frightening the life out of your birds? (it could be the 
neighbour’s dogs, the local goshawk . . . ). 

Good luck with your move. I’m sure your hens will 
adapt to the changing circumstances and the Isa-brown breed 
is a pretty placid one for your new situation. 

Happy chooking until next time! 

Alanna. 
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BOB RICH ANSWERS QUESTIONS ABOUT OWNER BUILDING 


Contact Bob with your queries about building by e-mail: 
<bobrich@web.solutions.net.au>. Or write to Bob Rich, c/- Earth 
Garden, PO Box 2, Trentham, 3458, Victoria. Please enclose a Ay 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. For readers who don’t want 9, 
their question published, please enclose $20 with your question. 3 


Pros and cons of mudbrick 


Good afternoon, 

I’m trying to find books and information on the pros and 
cons of mudbrick construction (as against building in stone). 
Pm especially interested if it refers to Australian conditions. 
What would be the best and most comprehensive books to get 
hold of, please? Is there an advantage in using a mud and straw 
combination? What about differences in temperature control, 
time the structure is likely to last, strength, and so on? I await 
your reply eagerly. 

Sincerely, Mr Bob Zinnack <farmlink@bigpond.com>. 


Dear Bob, 

Have a look at the Earth Garden Building Book at your 
library. It doesn’t address strawbale but should answer your 
other questions. If you intend to build, you will probably want 
to buy a copy. It is published by Penguin, so should be 
available anywhere, but if you have problems, I can sell you a 
copy. For strawbale, do the same for Strawbale Homebuilding 
(ISBN 0 9586397-4-4) published by Earth Garden magazine. 

The greatest disadvantage of stone is that the external 
walls have a combination of high thermal mass and good heat 
conductivity. That means that a stone house tends to amplify 
outside temperature. It is a well-heated oven in summer, a 
fridge in winter. Years ago I was employed by a neighbour to 
help him build a stone house. They sleep in a tent outside the 
house in the summer, and have three wood-fired space heaters 
going in winter and the house is still colder than my mudbrick 
house with one fire we mightn’t even bother to light. Strawbale 
walls will work even better. They just have to be the best 
insulation you can have. 

The durability of houses built with the various tech- 
niques depends on the design, quality of work and mainte- 
nance. A stone house should last forever — unless it was 
poorly laid in the first place, and the mortar was of inferior 
quality. There are earth-walled houses in Europe that have 
lasted hundreds of years. I have no information on strawbale, 
but in the USA there are strawbale houses that have lasted since 
the 1930s. 

All the best, Bob. 


Cement rendered strawbale 
Hi Bob, 

I’m building a strawbale bungalow. At the exterior 
corners are 75 mm x 38 mm hardwood frames strengthened by 
2700 mm high x 450 mm wide form-ply. How can I success- 


T 
t 


SS 


fully apply cement render to the bales and ply so it doesn’t 
crack or fall off — especially where bales meet ply? Looking 
forward to your reply. 

Peter Stein, Byron Bay. 


Dear Peter, 

While I have not personally built with strawbale, the 
principles are the same as for applying a rigid coating over any 
surface that moves with moisture or temperature changes. This 
includes timber, but as far as I know, not compressed straw. 
What we do is to borrow technology from the sculptor. For 
perhaps thousands of years, sculptors have built statues using 
an ‘armature’. You can sculpt your house in the same way. 
The cheapest material to use is chicken wire, though there is a 
fine screen weldmesh that is more rigid. (Cut into strips, this is 
‘brick tor’, used as reinforcement within standard brickwork.) 

Attach the sheet of chook wire to the timber you want to 
cover, with a spacer under. A crown seal bottle top is ideal. 
Nail it on with a galvanised nail. If you use a 50 mm (two inch) 
nail, driven in halfway, you also have something to tie the wire 
onto. Place a regular array of spacers over the timber surface, 
just close enough that the wire mesh can be rigidly held. Next 
you need to sew the wire onto the strawbale wall. I presume 
you’ll already have a ‘bale needle’, needed when you want to 
cut a bale to length. Use this to pull thin tie wire through the 
bale. The straw should have enough give to make spacers 
unnecessary. Then mix up your render and play mudballs. 
Have fun, Bob. 


Energy question 
Dear Bob, 

I have two questions. 1. Do you know of anyone in 
Australia doing hydrogen cells for electricity source? 2. Ineed 
to store graft wood and seednuts at 2° C for about three months 
each year as part of a propagation process. Eggs lose up to 20 
per cent of their weight in the first 24 hours stored in a conven- 
tional fridge due to water loss. It is the same for both graft 
wood and nuts. I wish to use either a converted chest freezer 
(almost impossible to find in my part of the world) or a cool 
room. How can I obtain the correct temperature yet maintain a 
good humidity to stop the dessication? 

Thanks, Rob. 


Dear Rob, 
1. I would try the Alternative Technology Association (well 
worth joining). Visit their website at: <www.ata.org. au>, or 
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visit CERES, who are in Brunswick, Victoria. 

2. I am no expert at refrigeration but do you have a friendly 
greengrocer or orchardist near where you live? They may 
allow you to leave your nuts and seeds in their cool room, 
perhaps for a small rental if not free. Their requirements 
would have to be the same as yours. 

All the best, Bob. 


Territory strawbale? 

Tony from the Northern Territory sent me the sketch 
plan for an interesting strawbale house. His idea was to set up 
the house on steel RHS pylons to allow air circulation under- 
neath. On this platform, there was to be in effect two houses 
separated by a shade-cloth covered verandah. Each of the two 
structures was to have strawbale walls. He wanted to have 
basic design answers: sizes and spacings of supports, details of 
load bearing frames around doors and windows, roofing de- 
tails. 


Dear Tony, 

First I must apologise for the delay in answering you. I 
am sure you were waiting for my reply with a great deal of 
anticipation but it takes quite some time before a letter sent to 
Earth Garden finds its way to me. Then, I puzzled over the 
problem you set me for several days, before passing on your 
letter to a friend who is a professional builder. He took a 
fortnight before returning it to me, this morning. During that 
time, he consulted a colleague who has considerable experi- 
ence with loadbearing steel frames. The result of all this 
thought from three blokes, not one, is that I am returning your 
cheque, not having earned it. I am unable to answer your 
questions, and if I could supply advice, I’d be foolish to do so. 

Why? First, your letter did not contain several items of 
essential information, and if I can do anything for you, it is to 
point you towards a little more research. 

1. You live in the Northern Territory. The most important 
question is, are you in an area that is prone to cyclones? If it is, 
you must design for them. My understanding is that the legal 
requirement in Darwin is that any building must be able to 
resist 100 km/h winds, and really that should be at least 
doubled. 

2. The details of the footings (the underground part of the 
house) depend very strongly on the loadbearing characteristics 
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of the foundation soils underneath. It is impossible to design 
footings without knowing the details of the soil. 

3. A loadbearing structure must be designed from the top 
down. First you need to determine the likely maximum forces 
on the roof. These are influenced by the local wind speeds, 
roof slope, shape and size. Your sketch showed a very 
shallowly-sloping roof. The shallower the roof, the more 
wind uplift there is on it. The tie-down force supplied by the 
loadbearing frame is specified next, and then the footings to 
carry the weight of it all. 

4. We had no figures for the weight of a wall. This is the 
weight of one strawbale, multiplied by the number of bales 
you intend to stack up. On your sketch, it looked like you 
expected wooden floorboards to carry the weight of the wall, 
and this will be completely insufficient. 

Second is the question of legal liability. Suppose you 
built your house in accordance with design advice from me, 
and some time in the future the house failed. You could then 
sue me, and the authorities could prosecute me for negligence. 

In any case, everywhere in Australia, a building is re- 
quired to satisfy the ‘Australian Building Code’. Any aspect 
can satisfy the code in two ways. One is to use a standard, 
well-tried solution. If the proposed solution is a novel one, as 
in your case, you need to supply engineering calculations to 
demonstrate its soundness. You will simply not get a building 
permit from your local council without calculations from a 
civil engineer. 

This is for a very good reason, and for your own protec- 
tion. If you go ahead and build the structure you sketched, it 
may well fall on top of you some time in the future. For your 
own peace of mind, you need an engineer’s reassurance that it 
will work. I am sorry I bear bad tidings. Your proposed 
design is exciting and interesting but I am afraid that I can’t 
help you to develop it further. 

Good luck, Bob. 


Formwork cob internal walls 
Dear Bob, 

May I be permitted some of your time for a small question? 
It’s about the internal walls of the stone cottage I’m building. 
Having found the subsoil too heavy in clay and too hard to break 
up for internal wall construction, I’ve decided these walls should 
be compressed mud between forms. We have decided to buy in 
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some sub soil for their construction. What would be the ideal 
material to purchase from the local supplier? Also any suggestion 
on additives, if any? 
Regards, Robert. 


Dear Robert, 

Robert, you can’t compress clay. It 
consists of very small particles held together 
by micro-electric forces. You CAN use it to 
build strong walls though, with relatively 
little labour. Wet it and let it soak for as 
long as needed to make it into a mud the 
consistency of brickie’s mortar (or if you are 
a cook, think of bread dough). Then pour it 
into the forms set directly up on the wall. 
Make each course about 150 to 200 mm (6 
to 8 inches) high, and cut the mud with a 
trowel at about 300 to 400 mm spacings. Stagger the locations of 
these cuts from course to course. 

This technique is described as “formwork cob’ in the Earth 
Garden Building Book and as ‘poured earth’ in other places, for 
example the Earth Builder's Handbook. I don’t like the idea of 
transporting heavy materials when you have something you can 
use right under your feet. The one exception is if some company is 
transporting it anyway in order to dump it: they might as well 
dump it at your place. 

You can use the technique I described above with a sandy 
loam soil as well. Just put in a small amount (say 1:12) of cement. 
You can do the mixing in a cement mixer, and go in as high a 
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course as you like. Only, the higher the column of wet mortar, the 
stronger your forms need to be, particularly the way they are held 
together at the bottom. 

Or you can do rammed earth. This 
is described in the same two publications. 
You use sandy loam soil, and usually need 
some cement stabilisation, say 1:20 (though 
this is a matter of experimentation). The soil 
must be just damp, not wet. You put a 75 to 
100 mm thick layer into the form, then ram it 
hard with a ‘dolly’. The traditional design 
was 25 pounds weight, with a six inch by six 
inch base (for the modern person, that’s 
about 11 kg, 150 x 150 mm). You keep 
tamping it, harder and harder, until it rings. 
The forms can be removed immediately, and 
set up again on top of, or next to, the freshly constructed section. 

You say this is a stone cottage. My one problem with stone 
is that it can amplify outside temperature differences: in the sum- 
mer, it can be hotter inside the house than outside, while in winter 
an unheated stone house can be colder than outside. I have some 
stone walls in my house, as you can see from the outside. You 
won’t find them inside though, because I have lined them with 
timber within, and put insulation between the two layers. Of 
course, a lot depends on the intended use for the cottage, and your 
local climate. Good luck with your project. May your back stay 
pain-free and your hands build up impressive calluses. 


Bob. 
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Sillarce Farm Hints 


Edited and illustrated by Jill Redwood 


How do you revive a comatose gosling? Ask Jill. What makes 
a long horse ride more comfortable? Ask Jill. These and other 
hints are found in these pages. Jill welcomes correspondence 
from readers. Write to Jill Redwood, Private Bag 3, Orbost, 
Vic, 3888. E-mail: <croeg@bigpond.com>. 


Duck-off 


Ducks and gardens can some- 
times be a bad combination, espe- 
cially when there are young 
seedlings just finding their feet. Oo 
My old neighbours easily duck- 
proofed their garden by poking 
sticks in the ground and attaching 
gutter guard mesh to it. Because 
most ducks are a bit clumsy and 
limited in their mobility, their 
Pekins never even thought to 
climb over it. It could also be 
used to strip graze or strip de-slug 
a certain area. Confine them in with a 
short mobile fence of mesh and sticks. 
This might not work with all breeds. 


Embedded beans 


Despite their size, dwarf beans still need support. 

This is where the good ol’ multi-purpose steel mattress 
frame comes in handy. Besides using them as compost 
heap surrounds, these wire mesh frames can be fixed to 
short stakes about ten inches or 25 cm above the bed where 
bean seeds are planted. They’re the 
right width for a garden bed too. The 
beans will grow up through the frame 
and be supported from toppling over 
as they get bigger and heavier with 
the crop. Beans stay clean and dry 

for easy picking. ‘Specially 
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we fence” 


good if you’re saving them for dried soup 
beans, leaving them in until they’re fully 
mature. 

These bed frames can also be used for 
broad beans. Just sit them up a bit higher 
— about 50 cm or 20 inches off the 
ground. Staked upright, they make a beaut 
pea-climbing frame as well. 


Barrow holsters 
How many have cursed at the shovel 
or rake falling off the loaded barrow or 


—_ when it gets stuck as you go through the gate? 


Depending on the cargo the 

tools can be stuck in and stay 
put, but sometimes it’s a matter 
of balancing them on top. A short 
length of large diameter poly or 
down pipe (with or without the 
top sliced off) can be pop- 
riveted to the side of the 
wheelbarrow’s tray. 
Sit the tools in this 
for a curse-free 
journey to 
your destina- 
tion. 


Build out 
bottle- 


necks 
Speak- 

ing of barrows 

and gates, if 

you’re putting in a 

pedestrian gate, always consider the widest thing you’ll be 

having to take through and then build it to suit. A saddled 


horse with stirrups dan- 
gling, a cow in calf, a 
laden wheelbarrow or a 
bale of hay could need 
those extra inches in 
its many years of serv- 
ice. Though some 
gates could be better 
made narrow to stop 
cows and other prohib- 
ited beasties. 


-S 


Tidy those plaits 
When the garlic tops start 
to dry off and flop over, pull them 
up and leave them to dry a bit. Keep 
them out of very hot sun which might cook one 
side of the bulb. Then take to them with a firm 
scrubbing brush and clean off the dirt and a bit 
of the flaky outer skin. This will make them 
look quite respectable and clean enough to 
plait and hang inside. 
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From our readers... 


Armed with gaiter aid 

Cut the arms off an old windcheater and use 
them to pull over your feet. When you’re 
working in shorts they keep the dirt out of the 
tops of your Blunnies or other boots just like 
those Queensland gaiters. The windcheater 
can then be used as a vest or short sleeved 
pullover — to save pulling up ya sleeves. 
Sharon and Jason Hooker, 

Millingandi, NSW. 


Tick for tack remover 
The ideal tool for taking well- 
fixed thumb tacks out of a board 
is a beer bottle cap. It saves 
breaking finger nails. 


Chicken in a basket 
To transport two or three 
chooks use two plastic laundry 
baskets, one upturned onto the 
other and tied together. 
— Wayne Cassidy, Ambarvale, NSW. 
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Permaculture 
and strawbale 
house display 


rock Sydney 


The permaculture home and 
garden display won the ‘Highly 
Commended’ award at this year’s 
Sydney Royal Easter Show. 


by Penny Pyett 
Ryde TAFE, New South Wales. 


ISITORS to The Sydney Royal Easter 

Show saw a display that was a little differ- 

ent this year. That’s right, a permaculture 
home and garden display was up there with the big 
guys of modern agriculture showing Sydneysiders 
ways to become more sustainable with their homes, 
gardens and lifestyle. 

The display area was a huge 24 metres x 18 
metres, very prominently located in the horticulture 
section — the main entrance to the show this year. 
Heads turned and people stood in amazement at the 
strawbale house, the chook tractor working the 


1 
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The strawbale mini-home built by Frank Thomas and 
team from ‘Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow’. 


mandala garden, the ponds and walls made of recycled tyres, the 
solar-powered scarecrow and the hot cross buns being baked in the 
solar power cooker. 

News of our strawbale house quickly spread and it wasn’t 
long before it was a star attraction at the show. Farmers were most 
impressed with the home of straw, seeing a ‘waste product’ be- 
come a useful resource with highly valued insulation properties. 

Frank Thomas and his team from “Yesterday, Today & 
Tomorrow” constructed the house and was there to explain to 
people the virtues of strawbale housing and some trade secrets of 
building them. Ryde College of TAFE sponsored the strawbale 
house. A ‘Building with Bales’ workshop will reconstruct the 
house in a new permaculture demonstration garden at the Ryde 
campus in Sydney. 

Workshops and guest speakers were also a highlight of our 
display. Robyn Francis spoke about bushfoods and a range of 


Part of the garden 
display. 


other topics; Michelle Maher about greywater systems and 
composting loos; and Patty Kolin and Catriona 
MacDiarmid about permaculture and how to find an eco- 
property. Peter Rutherford from the eco-garden Kimbriki 
Tip presented his very popular workshops on composting, 
worm farming and caring for the earth. Rosemary Morrow 
was also there to talk to people. 

Of course the show would not have been complete 
without our permaculture show bag filled with goodies 
such as seeds, green manure crop samples, green cleaner, 
eco-peat, and a permaculture contact information sheet. 

The show, Australia’s largest, is attended by one 
million people each year. Hundreds of thousands passed 
through the permaculture display, possibly making this the 
largest, best-attended promotional display ever. It was well 
worth the effort as people from the city and country alike 
showed interest and expressed a desire to become more 
sustainable and to help repair the environment. Some have 
joined permaculture groups and courses and thousands 
have walked away with a greater awareness and interest of 
permaculture and some of the things it involves. 

It was the co-operation of many peoples’ efforts that 
made this display a success. Permaculture groups and 
individuals throughout the State helped design, construct 
and staff the display over the 14 hour days and two weeks 
of the show. People came from Permaculture North, Per- 
maculture Sydney, Permaculture 2000, Hills to 
Hawkesbury Permaculture, Blue Mountains Permaculture, 
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Some of the Sydney permaculture group volunteers 
who created the display. 


Eco-Living Centre, Action for World Development, the 
Alternative Technology Association, Solar Technology 
Australia, Gardens for Western Sydney, and the Henry 
Doubleday Association. Students from Ryde TAFE and 
UNSW also volunteered their help. 

The project enabled us to demonstrate our ethics of 
‘caring for the earth, caring for people and distributing 
surplus’. Winning the Highly Commended award was like 
the icing on the cake. It gave our display public credibility 
and gave us an extra boost of enthusiasm. 

We have been asked to do another display next year 
so any help and ideas to further challenge agriculture, 
commerce and unsustainable lifestyles are most welcome! 
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(Cradle. of Ta(manian Wildernes f 


Last July’s Tasmanian State election saw a massive vote for wilderness 
protection. Earth Garden’s wandering editor went for a weeklong ramble in the 
Tasmanian wilderness along the famous Overland Track from Cradle Mountain 
to Lake St Clair to be reminded why people want to keep the island State wild. 


by Alan T Gray 


Trentham, Victoria. 


ited the southern end of the Cradle Mountain, Lake 

St Clair National Park and may have gained some 
inspiration for his writings from the fairyland wilderness 
tangle of ‘old man’s beard’ moss, stunted eucalypts, fluo- 
rescent green grasses, and ancient beech trees. When I 
walked this track last autumn the ‘Gondwana’ beech trees 
were turning golden then ruby red. 

Whether or not Tolkein was inspired by this wonder- 
land (I’ve heard the same said of Nepal), it’s easy on the 
Overland Track to be transported to a magic world far from 
the lands of deadlines, bus fumes, supermarket queues and 
the Banjo’s “round eternal of the cashbook and the journal”. 

Walking the Overland Track from Cradle Mountain 
to Lake St Clair is on the ‘must-do’ list for many Australian 
bushwalkers, and with good reason. The alpine region is 
one of nature’s masterpieces and regardless of the weather, 
walking the 70 km track is a truly rewarding experience. 

You can carry your own tent and supplies to walk the 
track. And even stay in public huts with composting toilets, 
all courtesy of the National Parks Service. Or you can take 
the guided six day walks operated by Cradle Huts Pty Ltd 
and be pampered every day by knowledgeable guides who 
can answer any question, and give you a detailed run-down 
of the region’s geology, Aboriginal history, botany, flora 
and fauna and European history. 


T ASMANIAN legend holds that JRR Tolkein vis- 
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The guides also cook you a three course dinner each 
night, light the coal fire to warm the hut and your own twin- 
share bedroom, show you how to work the gas-fired 
shower, then wake you to a hot breakfast, and a range of 
fresh ingredients so you can compile your own gourmet 
lunch sandwiches. No — this isn’t the Tolkein fantasy. It 
really happens, and when I walked the track in April 2002, 
courtesy of Cradle Huts Pty Ltd, the two guides, Angus and 
Vanessa, catered to every whim of our group of ten walkers. 

If you choose to walk the Track the cheap way, you’re 
never aware of the six bedroom private huts installed and 
operated by the company. Cradle Huts Pty Ltd built their 
five huts on treated pine stumps at discreet locations se- 
lected by the Tasmanian National Parks Service. The ef- 
forts of the company to minimise the environmental impacts 
of their operations are very impressive. I have rarely seen a 
company go to such lengths, and their efforts easily surpass 
the environmental initiatives of similar, highly-praised hut 
operations in the New Zealand wilderness. 


First day’s walk 

The first day of the Overland Track starts with a 2'/, 
hour bus trip from Launceston to the old Waldheim Chalet 
near Cradle Mountain. The Chalet huts can still be rented, 
and are a lovely reminder of the founding of the park. The 
Austrian field naturalist Gustav Weindorfer lived here from 
1912 with his wife Kate. On the summit of Cradle Moun- 
tain, on 4 February 1910, he made his famous statement: 
“This must be a national park for the people for all time. It 


is magnificent, and people must know about it and enjoy it.” 
After a ten year campaign that would be the envy of modern 
environmentalists, Weindorfer managed to convince the 
Tasmanian Government to declare the region a national 
park in 1922. So the history of privately accommodating 
and guiding tourists in this area dates back to Christmas 
1912. 

The first day of the walk is actually the hardest. This 
is hard to get used to: by lunchtime you’ve done all the steep 
track climbing (350 metres) for the whole six days. The 
track crosses an exquisite button grass plain before passing 
through a tiny patch of rainforest, and keeps climbing stead- 
ily past Crater Lake (glacial, not volcanic) to Marion’s 
Lookout. Another short climb from here brings you onto 
the Cradle Plateau and, for the rest of the afternoon, the 
track is easy and flat as it winds around the saddle between 
Cradle Mountain and Barn Bluff before dropping into the 
Valley of the Barn Cirque to the first night’s hut. A magic 
five hour, 11 km walk — a lot of it on duckboards to 
minimise track impacts — left me delighted and elated by 
the beauty of the Tasmanian bush. 

A hot cuppa, some Tasmanian brie and dried toma- 
toes on biscuits, a hot shower and local wines for the drink- 
ers, and we were ready for dinner and a cosy night’s sleep! 


Day two 

This morning the rain starts just as Angus serves us a 
huge bowl of porridge with sultanas — he’d soaked the 
oats overnight. As we’re finishing a second cup of tea, a 
walker bursts into the breakfast room swearing and cursing 
as he throws his down sleeping bag on the floor. 

“How’s this stupid thing supposed to fit in such a 
small bag?! I’ve folded it 20 times!” Some of us chuckle 
but no one’s game enough to tell him it’s a stuff bag! Like 
many Cradle Huts clients, this walker isn’t likely to do such 
a walk carrying a tent, all his food, and without a guide but 
he went home with a real commitment to saving wilder- 
ness. 

Our walk today is a pleasant four hour stroll — two 
in the morning with glorious views of hanging lakes, button 
grass plains, and finally a lunchtime, the beautiful Lake 
Windermere. Surrounded by mist, pencil pines, and with 
beds of moss right to the water’s edge, the lake conjures up 
images of Arthurian legends. You half expect to see a hand 
rise from the lake raising a mighty sword. The public hut at 
Lake Windermere is large, new and spacious and we shel- 
ter from the rain as we munch on our gourmet sandwiches 
made with homemade olive bread. 

In the afternoon, after a walk through the Pine Forest 
Moor we stop at a lookout and peer deep into the oldgrowth 
rainforest of the Lemonthyme forest. The Lemonthyme 
was due to be clearfelled in the 1990s but a concerted 
campaign by conservation groups succeeded: the valley 
was added to the Tasmanian Wilderness World Heritage 
Area. 

A final stroll through the magical ‘Enchanted Forest’ 
leaves me in awe of the range of vegetation we’ve see 
today, and I arrive at the Pine Forest Moor hut on a high. 


Rainforest species line creeks along the track and 
create the special atmosphere of a magical world. 


Day three 

Today’s walk is a leisurely 3.5 hours via the flash 
new 60-bed public hut at New Pelion on the open button 
grass plains that overlook the grand Mt Oakleigh. 
Throughout the morning we get occasional peeks through 
the clouds at Mt Ossa, at 1617 m, Tasmania’s highest 
mountain. If the weather clears tomorrow we will make the 
four hour detour to climb Mt Ossa. After lunch in the hut 
we take a sidetrack for an hour or two along the Arm River 
Track to Lake Aye. I spot a pair of rare Tasmanian wedge- 
tailed eagles floating before Mt Ossa. These eagles are the 
largest ‘wedgies’ in Australia and are reduced to only 80 
pairs throughout the State because of Forestry Tasmania’s 
disastrous destruction of the State’s native forests. 

We wander on for another 15 minutes from New 
Pelion and peel off our wet clothes in the drying room of 
our hut to find that Vanessa has rushed ahead to put fresh 
hot scones, chocolate cake and piping hot pots of tea and 
coffee on the table. 

Just before we settle in for a hot shower Vanessa 
picks up a guitar and with Angus on backing vocals, wows 
us with a set of her own songs. Another perfect day, and I 
go to bed with my fingers crossed for weather that will 
allow us to climb Mt Ossa. 
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an optional side trip. 


Day four 

I wake to rain. Not much chance of climbing Mt 
Ossa, so I guess I can tell Brigitte Muir that her inspiring 
‘Seven Summits Quest’ is safe from domestic competition. 
What? Brigitte is the first Australian to have climbed the 
highest summit on each of the world’s seven continents. 
She’s an adventurer who has inspired many people with her 
book, The Wind In My Hair (see her reading Earth Garden 
at the South Pole on the back cover of EG 117). 

As someone who’s scared of heights, I chuckled to 
myself one day that maybe I could manage a seven summit 
quest, if it was restricted to the highest peak in each State 
(plus Mt Zeil in the Northern Territory). That way there’d 
be no scary ropes, frostbite or avalanches. But if I didn’t 
climb Mt Ossa today my quest was dead in the water before 
Pd even decided to take it on. 

A lovely two hour walk in the rain brought us to 
Pelion Gap and the side track to Mt Ossa (4-5 hours return). 
Angus realised that a couple of us were very keen to walk 
to the summit, so we gathered our gloves, Goretex jackets 
and water bottles and took off — fully expecting the rain 
and cold wind to turn us back well below the summit. 

The weather worsened: the snow came down — 
horizontal with the strong wind. I am still amazed that we 
climbed Mt Ossa this day: we followed Angus over loose, 
snow-covered boulders on steep slopes and eventually ar- 
rived on the large, flat summit. It was a huge thrill and, 
after a quick lunch on the top, we headed straight down 
again, delighted to have made it to Tasmania’s highest 
point. 

Back at Pelion Gap we wandered to the fancy new 
Kia Ora hut which has full length glass walls looking onto 
the breathtakingly steep slopes of Cathedral Mountain. 
Steady rain all day means the drying room and hot showers 
are even more welcome than normal. 


Day five 

Today dawns clear and bright — there’s blue sky 
everywhere — even, it seems, in my muesli. There are 
superb views all morning of Mt Ossa, Cathedral Mountain, 
Pelion East and more. We pass the historic Du Cane Hut 
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Mt Ossa is Tasmania’s highest peak and, in good weather, can be climbed as 


Barn Bluff Pakhoras 


Take as many thumb-sized 
broccoli flowers as you want to 
cook. Make a simple batter of 
flour and water. Grate some 
onion and tip it and the broccoli 


into the batter. Use tongs to 
place the broccoli pieces into 
hot olive oil and cook till golden 
brown. Drain on cooking paper 
and serve with sweet chilli 
sauce. Delicious and simple! 


which was the home of a trapper, Paddy Hartnett, for 40 
years until he returned to Hobart in the 1930s. Paddy set 60 
to 70 snares a day to trap wallabies, quolls, wombats and 
possums for the lucrative fur trade. His hut is so spartan. A 
split shingle roof and a giant fireplace in a tiny clearing in 
the rainforest. 

We keep walking through exquisite rainforest full of 
giant King Billy pines, beech and celery top pine, until we 
come to a series of astounding waterfalls. The Hartnett, 
Fergusson and D’Alton Falls all have large leaps down 
narrow canyons and we have lunch in the sun on a pebbly 
beach in full view of Hartnett Falls. 

After lunch we pass through one of the most geologi- 
cally — and in former times commercially — important 
sections of the park: the Du Cane Gap. This narrow gap in 
the mountains is 1020 m above sea level and as we climb to 
the gap we leave behind all of Tasmania’s important north- 
flowing river catchments, like the Mersey River which 
flows to the coast at Devonport. We step through the gap 
into south-flowing catchments: the creeks here all flow into 
the Derwent River to end up in Hobart, or into other major 
south- and west-flowing rivers like the Murchison and 
Franklin. A short walk down through the Gap brings 
magnificent views of the Du Cane Range of mountains, 
such as the Acropolis. 

Over dinner in the hut that night we spend hours 
taking turns to tell “our life’s most embarrassing moment”. 
And, if you think for a second that I’m going to repeat in 
print what I confessed to that night, you’ve got dolerite 
rocks in your head. 


Day six 

Today is a flat, 11 km steady walk to the end of the 
Overland Track at the head of Lake St Clair. We pass 
through alternating patches of thick rainforest and tall eu- 
calypt forests with white-tailed black cockatoos accompa- 
nying our progress. Mt Olympus dominates the skyline as 
we have lunch in the sun on the edge of the lake — 
Australia’s deepest at 200 m — and wait for the boat to 
ferry us to ‘civilisation’. 

We’re all buzzing with a funny sense of achievement 


Pine Forest Moor Dahl (Angus Douglas) 


Serves 5 to 6 people 

. Fry 3 or 4 onions. 

. Add dried spice: cumin, coriander, black pepper, chilli powder. 
. Add 1 packet red lentils. 

. Add 1 large sweet potato (diced). 


. Add enough water to cover well. 

. When it boils, add 1 can whole peeled tomatoes. 

. Turn down to simmer. 

. It's ready when the lentils start to lose their form and the sweet 
potato is ‘mushed’ (usually at least 45 minutes). 

9. Add a little sweet chilli sauce if desired. 


ON Ooh AWN — 


as we wander into the National Parks Visitor Centre at the 
southern end of the lake: we’ve completed the Overland 
Track with no injuries, arguments or problems. We decide 
that our guides, Angus Douglas and Vanessa Holmes, are 
chronically over-talented and say thanks and goodbye to 
them over a drink and antipasto in a pub after a three hour 
bus trip back to Launceston. 

What a walk. I’ve wanted to do this walk for more 
than ten years and it was even better than I’d hoped. If you 
want to understand why people go to such lengths to pro- 
tect the Tasmanian wilderness, walk the Overland Track: 
it’s the walk of a lifetime. 


c> Your Health 
C> Your Home 
T> BIO Paints 


Indoor pollution is a growing 
concern. A main contributor is 
conventional paint products. 


But here is the good news for You. 
Bio’s natural and non toxic paints 
will create a healthier home. 


Do You want to use these environmental responsible 
products? They are easy to use, of high quality and 
have no bad smell. 


Phone us on our Freecall Number 


1800 809 448 


and we'll send you FREE Toxic Information and a 
coloured Brochure, which tells you the different 
applications for each product and surfaces. This is 
invaluable for anyone looking at painting. 


fa 
Bio Products Australia Pty. Ltd. KID 
25 Aldgate Tce., Bridgewater S.A. 5155 (BYO; 


¢ Alan T Gray walked the Overland Track as guest of 
Cradle Mountain Huts. For a detailed brochure and 
costs, phone Cradle Mountain Huts on (03) 6331 2006, 
fax (03) 6331 5525, email <bookings@cradlehuts.com. 
au>, or check out their website at <www.cradlehuts. 
co.au>. i 

For details on how to walk the Overland Track 
staying in the public huts, write to Service Tasmania, 
134 Macquarie St, Hobart, 7000, phone (03) 6233 3382 
or 1300 366 773. To join The Wilderness Society and 
ensure that Tasmania stays wild, freecall 1800 030 641. 


The Wilderness Society and Earthgarden Magazine present the 


BUILDING? RENOVATING? 


e Interested in using eco-friendly timbers but not sure 
where to start? 
* œ Looking for an eco-friendly architect or builder? 


The ‘One-Stop Timber Shop' is your comprehensive 
guide to timber, wood products and alternatives. 


e Unique searchable database of current recycled timber 
supplies. 

e Find new and second-hand products and merchants 
with the Timbershop sales and locality guide. 

e Eco-projects and products, finishes and more! 


For products and services that don’t cost the Earth 


www.timbershop.org 


TELEPHONE 1300 76 77 88 or 0413 279 223 
FAX 03 96395466 EMAIL timbershop@wilderness.org.au 
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Permaculture 
_-@. in Hindsight 


This issue Bruce tackles mobile love affairs and permaculture. True! 


by Bruce Hedge 


Newham, Victoria. 


) i OU’RE about to read an article I never thought I’d 
write for Earth Garden. It’s all about something 
most of us would rather do without, but can’t tear 

ourselves away from. It pollutes, it uses the Earth’s scarce 

resources, it kills, but most of us need it. Yes, it’s all about 
our love affair with the bloody CAR! 

Last issue, I requested information from readers 
about “the permaculture car”. The low tech, economical, 
reliable, easy-to-maintain 
piece of equipment which 
most of us need in today’s 
world. That article elicited 
more feedback than any 
other I’ve ever written, so 
here is a summary of our 
readers’ findings. Firstly, 
thank you so much for 
your great information and 
kind words. Some very 
detailed information came 
in by email (ain’t the 
internet wonderful!). I 
hope this summary goes 
some way to helping the 
rest of us struggling with >~ 
our consciences about ( 
burning fossil fuels in the 
name of trying to earn a 
living, and living lightly 
on the land. 

The first factor that 


surprised me was that six PO" va 
different readers have had M/F a, 


excellent results with con- 

verting four cylinder cars to 

LP gas. Most report little difference in driving conditions, 
and are getting VERY cheap motoring. Chris Harkin re- 
ported on his Renault 20 Hatch which was converted to gas 
at 180,000 km, and finally gave up at 350,000 km without 
burning any more oil than at the start. His Toyota Corona 
wagon also performed admirably on gas, but he wasn’t 
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Thate modern cars... 
they're all too 
computerised... mean, 
do you know what's 
under here? 


impressed with the car’s handling. His Lada Niva on gas 


` was “a very crude, old-fashioned car, but loads of fun”. His 


current favourite is a "92 Mitsubishi Magna TR Manual 
with a donut tank which he “can’t recommend highly 
enough”. No rattles, no squeaks: “an underrated Australian 
car”. Chris has some interesting comments on various 
brands of converters — he confirms my own suspicions 
about IMPCO reliability, but also suggests that crook gas 
can be a problem. Thanks, Chris. 
Alex Cranford reported on his much loved ’63 Land 
Rover whose bodyshell is aluminium, and also has the 
option of having a PTO fit- 
ted. “Steer clear of early 
Land Rover diesels,” he 
adds. His Mini van is a 
pig to work on, but he 
likes driving it, and gets 
around 7 litres per 100 
km. Alex forwarded me 
an email from a corre- 
spondent who loved 
Peugeot 505 diesels. 
He’d had two, and had 
done over 350,000 km 
in each without major 
problems. Alex’s 
website is at: <www4. 
tpg.com.au/users/ 
alexcran/index.htm> 
and is well worth inves- 
tigating. 
Sally Stabback 
loves her Toyota Corolla 
(petrol). “Nearly 250,000 
is km, no problems, great 
economy, and reliable. 
What more could I want?” 
Bert Paynter has a very 
good summary on buying a “permacultural” car at his 
website: <www.wn.com.au/paynter>. His excellent hints 
include tips on buying ‘country’ cars, and buying identical 
cars for spares. I don’t quite agree about his prejudice 
against diesel cars, but I’m biased! 
Helmuth and Eugenie love their Toyota Landcruiser 


Sure..,.just give me 
a minute while I 


for all the camping trips they do but they try to use the car 
very little and do the maintenance themselves. They’re 
able to take the train to work, and cycle whenever they can. 
Growing up in the Netherlands, they are much more used to 
cycling than we are! 

Jacqui took me up on that theme, and suggested that 
many of us can eliminate our car use. She lives in a small 
country town on a major highway, and uses public trans- 
port whenever she has to go anywhere. “It’s great to be free 
of being dependent on a car and all the associated expenses 
and hassles,” she says. I bet her overall transport costs are 
a tiny fraction of mine, and may be the answer to many of 
us as our lifestyles change, and we consider moving to 
more manageable blocks. Small country towns, well cho- 
sen, can have huge advantages. John Shaw has a three door 
Hyundai Accent, and he’s quite impressed. “Only 25,000 
km yet, but seems well built, and still tight. Excellent 
economy (6 litres/100 km) on long distances. They seem to 
have got the engineering right and the body-work is solid 
and well finished,” he adds. Interesting to note that John 
was the only one to comment on Korean cars. 

Ray loves his ’84 Subaru wagon. “Unbelievably 
reliable,” he raves. “Outside all the time, a few rust points, 
but a real workhorse. Dunno what I'll replace it with.” 

The overall impression is that our readers have older 
cars, and do a lot of basic maintenance themselves. Ron, in 


of precious 
water 

down the 
toilet? 


nature Loe 


Australia’s best selling domestic 
waterless toilets 


PRICES START AT JUST $665 


No water ¢ No chemicals ¢ Expandable capacity 


See it at www.nature-loo.com.au 
Or call now for a comprehensive info pack 


07 3870 5037 


the Blue Mountains, says that he “puts new plugs and 
points in every May, before winter, in the old Nissan, and 
she never fails me”. It seems most men have female cars! 

Three readers raised the problem of the complexity 
of modern cars. The general thought was that they feel 
detached from their transport in a way they’d never been 
before. They liked the creature comforts of modern ma- 
chinery, but feel hopelessly inadequate about even the 
most basic maintenance. 

Kate has a problem with the oil she drains from the 
sump during oil changes. She says it has to be taken to the 
council depot over 100 km away, or else “disposed of” 
elsewhere. I wonder how many country councils are tack- 
ling this problem? 

Not one reader waxed lyrical about their 4WD work- 
horse, much to my surprise (except Chris and his Lada!). I 
wonder what to make of that? Come to think of it, nobody 
told me about the beauty of their Lamborghini, either. 
Perhaps EG readers don’t own such beasts. Unless they’re 
tractors! 

Well, there ya go, for what it’s worth. An interesting 
exercise, with no significant findings. There were no: 
“Don’t ever buy a...” To everyone who responded, thank 
you — it seems most of us have to use the autopolluter, 
and many of us are happy. I haven’t decided what to 


replace the old Fairlane with, but I’m more knowledgeable 
now than before! 


= z Upto5 ne of light 
rda 


per day. 
Easy to Install. 
Safe & Robust. 

Utilising 
high efficiency 
ow power 


To find out more, talk to the team at: 
y RAINBOW POWER COMPANY LTS 
1 Alternative Way, Nimbin, NSW 2480 


= Ph: (02) 6689 1430 - Fax: (02) 6689 1109 
Email: info@rpc.com.au - Web Site: www.rpc.com.au 
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STRAWBALE BUILDING News 


International Strawbale 
Building Conference 


AUSBALE and the sponsors the Inter- 
national Strawbale Building Confer- 
ence invite readers to participate in the 
ISBBC 2002, on strawbale building 
technology: ‘Strawbale Building: Sus- 
tainable Technology Renewing the 
World’. The conference will be held 
from Sunday | to Saturday 7 Decem- 
ber 2002 at the Charles Sturt Univer- 
sity in Wagga Wagga and in the village 
of Ganmain, New South Wales. 
Wagga Wagga is Australia’s 
largest inland city, midway between 


Sydney and Melbourne. It is the major 


centre of the Riverina, and Ganmain is 
60 kilometres west of Wagga Wagga. 


Main Themes of ISBBC 2002 


1. Straw. Sustainable technology re- 

newing the world. 

2. Engineering. 

straw? 

3. Materials. Understanding sustain- 

ability. 

4. Architectural. 

able design. 

5. Threads of gold. 

you say it cost you? 
Conference delegates will be en- 


How strong is this 


The art of sustain- 


How much did 


Solar ¢ Wind ¢« Hydro 
RENEWABLE POWER SYSTEMS 


© Solar Panels © Deep Cycle Batteries 
© Inverters & Control Equipment 
© Wind Generators & Composting Toilets 
€ Bio Paints and Varnishes © Gas Refrigeration 


RENEWABLE 
RESOURCES 
WORKSHOP 


Rod, Ros & Andrew Menzies 
I Railway Street, Colac 


Phone: (03) 5231 3593 Fax: (03) 5231 1844 
Full SEIAA Accreditation No. F537 F538 


couraged to travel to Ganmain every 
morning to build the ‘Hall of Concilia- 
tion’ from strawbales with earth 
render, lime putties and recycled roof- 
ing. This will be held from 9:00 am to 
12:15 pm daily. The daily building 
workshop will be led by some of the 
world’s leading strawbale proponents 
including team leaders, Judy Knox and 
Matts Myrham, the founders of ‘Out- 
on-Bale’, the original publishers of 
The Last Straw from Tucson, Arizona. 
The program will also consist of 
three evening plenary sessions on 
Monday, Tuesday and Friday nights. 
Guest speakers involved in the plenary 
sessions will include strawbale lumi- 
naries such as David Eiseneberg from 
the Development Centre for Alterna- 
tive Technology, DCAT, from Tucson, 
Arizona. On Wednesday evening 
there will be a dinner and bush dance 
with the Tin Shed Rattlers and invited 
guest artists. On Thursday evening the 
AGM of AUSBALE will take place. 
The ISBBC 2002 Committee has 
a number of sponsor levels with entry 
investment requirements. The various 
sponsor levels include: 
e Ganmain Chaff Sponsor 
e Golden Hay Stack Sponsor 
e Stook of Sheaves Sponsor 
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e Wheaten Sheaf Sponsor 
e Oaten Stalk Sponsor. 

For further details of the ISBBC 
2002 strawbale building conference 
please contact your AUSBALE repre- 
sentative in each State and Territory. 
Details are on the ISBBC 2002 
website: <www.csu.edu.au/special/ 
strawbale>. Or call John Glassford on 
(02) 6927 6027 for further details and a 
brochure. 


Delegates registered for 
ISBBC 2002 by early August 
Matts Myrhman and Judy Knox, Out 
On Bale; David Eisenberg, see above; 
Paul Lacinski, author of Serious Straw 
Bale, talking on strawbale in a wet cli- 
mate; Chris Magwood, author, and 
editor of The Last Straw talking about 
prefabricated strawbale walls for af- 
fordable housing; Joyce Coppinger, 
publisher, The Last Straw; Mahlke 
Friedmann, University of Kassel, Ger- 
many, loadbearing strawbale construc- 
tion; Graeme North, Warkworth 
Architects in New Zealand, presenting 
a paper on guidelines for strawbale 
building in New Zealand’s wet humid 
climate; Bob Bolles, Sustainable Earth 
Enterprises, San Diego, California, 
presentaing a paper on a strawbale 


SOLAR EQUIPMENT 
SPECIALISTS 


Great bargains right now. 


Business for sale. 
Tel: 0418 711 204 
Owner wants to retire. 


See our website: 


Tel: Qld: (07) 5448 8304 or Vic: (03) 9830 4511 


roundhouse with a reciprocal roof; Mike 
Faine, School of Architecture, University of 
Western Sydney, presenting a paper on 
loadbearing earth-rendered strawbale walls 
compared with a cement-rendered strawbale 
wall; Alex Cicelsky, Lotan Centre for Crea- 
tive Ecology in Israel, on community con- 
struction building with recycled materials; 
Chris and Colin Newton from Queensland, on 
the Newton House project; Dr Tavis Potts, 
University of Tasmania, making sense of 
sustainability and how to measure it; Jeff 
Rubert from Odisea, Boulder, Colorado, com- 
pression testing and other engineering for 
strawbales; Paul Downton, Ecopolis and Ur- 
ban Ecology in Adelaide, strawbale in the city. 


Luminaries of the world strawbale movement, such as David Eisenberg 
(above), will be attending ISBBC. David is co-founder and Director of the 
Development Centre for Appropriate Technology in Tucson, Arizona, and a 
co-author of the best-selling book, The Straw Bale House. He has also built 
homes of rammed earth, mudbrick, and most conventional materials. He 
helped write the first building code in the US for loadbearing strawbale 
construction and has been involved with much of the code development 
process for other strawbale codes in the US. He has led workshops on 
strawbale and other alternative building materials and on building codes and 
standards around the US and abroad, and is a member of the editorial 
advisory boards of Environmental Building News and Natural Home Magazine. 


Connecting People with People - Linking Goods, Services, Skills & Ideas 
Permaculture - The Design Science 
Education Courses & Careers ¢ Food Forest & Garden Systems ¢ Aquaculture ¢ Forest Farming ¢ Livestock Integration 
Restoration of Natural Ecosystems ¢ Strategies to Activate Local Economies 


mally they heat their house to between 
18 and 20 degrees. 

In the same month, Earth Gar- 
den publishers, Judith and Alan Gray 
— just 15 km up the road — returned 
home after a three week camping trip 
to find that their insulated weather- 


Graphic Design Difference 


Living in a passive solar designed 
strawbale house has proved to be better 
than Helen and Per Bernard ever imag- 
ined. In July they went away for a 
week. The average daily temperature 
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for that week in the cold climate of 
Victoria’s Central Highlands near 
Daylesford, was a minimum of 3 and a 
maximum of 11 degrees Celsius. On 
their return they were amazed to find 
that the temperature inside their house 
was a comfortable 17 degrees down- 
stairs and 19 degrees upstairs. Nor- 


board home was only 7 degrees! 
Imagine Strawbale Construc- 
tions design and build strawbale build- 
ings. Phone Helen and Per on (03) 
5348 1298, email: <imagine@ 
netconnect.com.au>, or visit their 
website at: <www.netconnect.com.au/ 
~imagine/straw.htm>. 


Permaculture Design Institute 
237 Boundary St West End Q 
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EARTH GARDEN 
REVIEWS 


| BOOKS AND MUSIC 


Edited by Judith Gray 
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Complete Book of Yoga 
by Vimla Lalvani 


Large format, full colour 
288 pages 


$32.95 inc GST* 


This is one of the most accessible and 
inviting yoga books I have seen. It is 
perfect for the beginner, stress sufferer or 
anyone simply wanting to find their spir- 
itual centre. Author, Vimla Lalvani, is 
undoubtedly an energetic expert, having 
studied dance under Martha Graham and 
yoga with B K S Iyengar. This is an 
action book — place it open on the floor 
in front of you and off you go. Each pose 
is photographed large scale and in colour 
so it is easy to follow the step-by-step 
guide. Positions include the ‘Salute to 
the Sun’ to warm up, the ‘Tree’ to focus 
your mind or, for the intermediate stu- 
dent, the ‘Shoulder Stand’ to regulate the 
thyroid and help respiratory ailments and 
colds. 

Vilma explains that yoga is unlike 
modern exercise regimes. It is gentle 
and will take you forwards at a pace your 
body can adjust to. However, it is always 
important to warm up first. The book is 


ruya 


| yoga 


divided into four sections: classic yoga, 
yoga to relieve stress, yoga for better sex, 
and finally stay youthful with yoga. A 
basic yoga principle is the theory that 
stretching from top to toe will achieve 
fitness as well as reduce stress. The 
process of stretching will reduce fat 
around each muscle so that it becomes 
toned. Posture and breathing are also 
integral elements of yoga, but don’t for- 
get discipline. Shut yourself off from the 
rest of the world and enjoy this book. 


The Craft and Art 
of Bamboo 


by Carol Stangler 


Full colour paperback, 
large format 159 pages 


$34.95 inc GST* 


This book is as much a coffee table book 
as it is a design resource and practical 
guide. It is beautifully presented, and 
irresistible to browse. Author, Carol 
Stangler, was drawn to the majestic giant 
grass bamboo whilst exploring sculp- 
tural basket making. She is obviously 
passionate about the colour, form and 
texture of bamboo. To begin, the book 
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takes a quick look at the botanical won- 
der of bamboo (watch out for the running 
varieties). Then the book goes on to 
harvesting, preparing and purchasing 
bamboo. Understanding tools and an- 
cient skills are explored here. The last 
three chapters are dedicated to the 30 
projects Carol has put together. Build 
beautiful furniture and elegant Japanese 
style fences or water features. Each 
project has step-by-step instructions, in- 
cluding a detailed materials and tools 
list. Don’t be concerned about the avail- 
ability of raw materials. Included in the 
book is an international suppliers’ list 
with web sites. Australia is not forgot- 
ten. Learn how to make stylish joints 
like the fish mount joint or the simple 
pegged joint. Bend, flatten, split and 
lash bamboo — it’s all here. Exquisitely 
illustrated and photographed, this book 
is a must for any bamboo lover. Be 
amazed at what a wonderfully strong and 
renewable, yet ancient, building material 
bamboo really is. 


Vegetarian World Food 
by Kurma Dasa 


Large format, full colour, 
213 pages 


$35.00 inc GST* 


Kurma learnt at an early age that cooking 
food for others is a way of showing love. 
Kurma believes that a vegetarian way of 
life can help with a more spiritually con- 
nected path. All that aside, this book is a 
fabulous selection of Kurma’s favourite 
dishes from around the world. As al- 
ways with Kurma, the Australian Hare 
Krishna chef and star of SBS cooking 
shows, his recipes are simple to follow 
and full of flavour. The book is divided 
into seven sections and takes an exten- 


sive look at the Mediterranean, India, 
Europe, the Middle East, South-East 
Asia, the Americas and finally the 
World. I naturally go straight to the In- 
dian sections and see some great recipes 
for bread on the griddle as well as Jaipur- 
style quick and easy mung dhal. But not 
everyone heads for the spices of Asia: 
perhaps you would prefer a good old 
pumpkin pie from America. 

I found some of the pages a little 
too busy with photos and text, but it is a 
good solid hardcover book, so rest it flat 
on the bench or up against a shelf while 
you’re cooking, and have no fear of los- 
ing your page. The glossary is marvel- 
lous. In simple language the more 
unusual ingredients are explained and 
de-mystified. Did you know there are 
two varieties of galangal? They are 
closely related but one is from Indonesia 
(known as greater galangal) and the 
other is from China (lesser galangal). 
Ask at your nearest Asian grocer for 
availability. Galangal is used as you 
would ginger, although the flavour is 
quite different. Find out the difference 
between pomegranate molasses and 
pomegranate syrup. It’s all here and 
quite fascinating. This book is a wonder- 
ful introduction to world food and an 
ideal gift for anyone new to vegetarian- 
ism. 


A Healthy Horse 
The Natural Way 


by Catherine Bird 
Paperback, 240 pages 
$34.95 inc GST* 


This book is for the serious horse owner 
who wants to complement good manage- 
ment with natural therapies, for the com- 
plete well being of their horse. Catherine 
Bird has led the development of equine 
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A HEALTHY HORSE 
THE NATURAL WAY 


natural therapies in Australia and is in 
worldwide demand as both a teacher and 
practitioner. Catherine believes it is es- 
sential to combine natural therapies with 
good veterinarian advice. Call the vet 
first, get a clear and accurate list of 
symptoms then understand that co-op- 
eration between you and the vet will get 
the right answer to your horse problems 
sooner. Catherine gives horse owners 
the complete complementary approach 
to horse health, and covers: herbalism, 
massage, aromatherapy, homoeopathy, 
Bach flower remedies, biochemic tissue 
salts and vibrational healing-energy 
fields. Perhaps more importantly, she 
also includes how and when to use a 
combination of these therapies and when 
to use them in conjunction with veteri- 
nary treatment. 

As a person who knows very little 
about horses I found the chapter on mas- 
sage intriguing. Detailed photos accom- 
pany the text. Catherine demonstrates 
methods of massage such as sweating, 
deep finger pressure and cross fibre fric- 
tion to ease any tight areas your horse 
may have. This book essentially 
focusses on learning to communicate ef- 
fectively with your horse. Let your horse 
teach you and reap the rewards. Whether 
your interest is dressage, jumping, en- 
durance, racing or simply caring for your 
old friend, this book is a must. 


*Available from The Good 
Life Book Club (web: 
<www.goodlifebookclub.com>), 
phone (03) 5424 1814, or 
write to PO Box 2 Trentham, 
Victoria, 3458. 


Making Money 
$$ From Home $$ 


It's easy when you know how! And the best way to find 
out how is by getting a copy of Australian Business & 
Money Making Opportunities magazine. Everyissue 
is packed with information on 

affordable and exciting money 

making opportunities (full or part 

time). It’s sold from Newsagents 

across Australia and is found in 

the business section. EG 

readers can get a recent issue by sending 4 x 45¢ 
stamps with your name and address to the address 
below. We also produce the following publications. 


AusTRALIAN Business GUIDES 


Each of the following titles will introduce you to 
the procedures for making money from a wide 
range of ventures. Each is designed with a “shoe- 
string” budget in mind. (prices already include GST) 


101 Money Maxine OPPORTUNITIES: 

This guide contains details on more than one hundred 
business opportunities which require minimal investment 
to start. Sources of further information are also listed. 


How To Prorit From Your Hanocrarts & Hossies: 
Here's the information you need to make money from your 
handcrafts/hobbies. If you're looking for valuable advice 
and suggestions on how to profit from your handmade 
products then this title is for you! #22. $8.00 


How To Start A Mai: Orber Business. 
This title consists of our most popular guides covering the 
area of starting and operating a Mail Order Business. If you 
are looking at alternative ways of doing business, then 
Mail Order could be what you've been looking for! 


Makinc Money From FLea Markets. 
Making money from a stall at a fleamarket or swap meet is 
easy if you know how. This guide takes you through the 
process and outlines what you should and shouldn't do to 
make your business profitable #24 


Maxinc Money With Your Home Computer 
Turn your home computer into a money making machine. 
This guide takes you through money making opportunities 
which include: Desktop Publishing, Newsletter Publish- 
ing, and concludes with more than 100 ideas which have 
potential depending on your areaof interest. #25. 


Maxinc Money With Your CAMERA 


With this guide, you can turn your camera and talents into 
a proftabie, ful or part-time money making business. 
# 8.00 


Start Your Own Import/Export Business 

Find out just how easy it is to start your own Imp/Exp 

business. Very little money is required to start, but the 

profits can be enormous once established. An exciting 
usiness with a big future. #27. .00 


How To Orcanise A SuccessFuL HOME-BASED Business 
A Home-Based buiness is an ideal business to start. Find 
out how to make sure your business is a success right from 
the start. This guide covers all the issues you need to 
consider as well as the traps to avoid.#28 $8.00 


P&H for single/multiple guides is $3 per order. 
All orders come with a 7 day Money Back Guararitee. 


AAA Media Network, PO Box 5518, Dept EG1, [Eriet] 
South Windsor, NSW 2756. 
Fax (02) 4577 6942 or visit our web site: 
www.profitcentre.com 


ORDER & INFO COUPON 


| SAVE$$ - Buy any 3 and choose a 4th guide for free. | 

Buy any 6 guides and receive ALL 8 for the same price. 

| Enclosed is Chq/MO for $3 ph+$____ for Guide/s No. 
021 022 023 024 025 O26 027 028 


| ERA Current issue of AB&MMO magazine 
sent with every order ( valued at $4.50 ). 
O Please send me a recent issue of AB&MMO magazine. NQ 
| Enclosed are 4 x 45c stamps to help offset postage. A 


O I'd prefer the current issue of AB&MMO magazine. al 
Enclosed are 10 x 45¢ stamps for magazine & ph. & 
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Earth People Write 
continued from page 6 


Organic in Japan 
To Alan and all Earth Gardeners, 

While I was back in Perth in Decem- 
ber last year I came across EG while look- 
ing for something on organics in my par- 
ents’ local newsagent. Very impressed. I 
bought a set of ten back issues and had 
them brought back to me in, coincidentally, 
Fukuoka City Japan. 

Your magazine has changed my out- 
look on everything. I am in a very lucky 
situation at the moment here. Although I 
live in the typical usagi goya or rabbit 
hutch, I have been growing organic vegies 
on my very small verandah with varied 
success. I do volunteer work with the boy 
scouts and they have been offered a piece 
of land, approx 2.5 hectares, an hour from 
the city by car, approximately three hours 
by pushy, for camping and so on, of course 
for nothing. That, however, is not the best 
part: the land has been organically farmed 
for nearly 50 years. 

Recently our scout troop leader has 
asked me to take care of it. With a lot of 
incentive from everything in EG we started 
growing organic corn, mini pumpkins, car- 
rots sent from Australia in April and things 
are going well so far. I’m waiting for the 
next mag. All the best. 

Alex Rykers, Fukuoka City, Japan. 


Natural termite prevention? 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’ , 

I was recently introduced to Earth 
Garden through a friend, and have found 
your magazine both interesting and in- 
formative. Recently I have built a house 
above ground on concrete piers with steel 
pier caps. My question is does anyone 
have an alternative method for the preven- 
tion or control of white ants for a dwelling 
of this type? Perhaps you might have a 
back issue that might help, if so please 
advise and I will order a copy. 

Adam Craig, 14 Logan Street, 
Coolamon, NSW, 2701. 


Dear Adam, 

Bob Rich has recently written about 
this issue and points out that two CSIRO- 
tested methods, GraniteGuard, and 
Termimesh, are apparently very effective, 
and completely non-toxic. Perhaps read- 
ers who have used these, and other meth- 
ods might like to write of their experiences, 
the costs etc and send them to me at ‘Earth 
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Garden’, PO Box 2 Trentham, Victoria, 
3458, or email <info@earthgarden. 
com.au>. 

—Alan. 
Self-sufficiency ideas 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’ , 

I’ve been buying your mag and others 
like it for a couple of years now. I’ve 
finally got my act together and have started 
on the path to self-sufficiency. I now have 
a vegie garden, herb garden (including me- 
dicinal herbs), compost heap and recycling 
bins. My boyfriend and I are considering 
moving to a small farm in the future. 

I would love to hear from anyone 
who has made the change to self-suffi- 
ciency. Any stories (good or bad) and ad- 
vice would be greatly appreciated. I’d also 
love to hear from anyone making a living 
(or trying to) from alternative agriculture 
— herb nursery/farming, native bees, ol- 
ives, aquaculture and the like. 

Also, can anyone help with recipes 
for soap, shampoo, cleaning products, pol- 
ishes and other household potions that 
don’t use caustic soda, metho, kero or other 
harsh chemicals? They need to be suitable 
for someone with chemical sensitivities. 
Does anyone have plans for an old-fash- 
ioned ‘washboard’ and clothes wringer or 
know where I could find them? Thanks a 
million. Blessed be. 

Chantelle Veal, 44 Barron Street, Boyup 
Brook, WA, 6244. 


Wow! Mozzie-proof vegies 
Dear Alan and Earth Gardeners, 

To be honest with you pulverising 
garlic, chillies and insects ain’t my cup of 
tea for the control of all the devils that want 
a piece of the action in my garden. So this 
season I used the exclusion method for 
those crops that come under a lot of pres- 
sure. For the tomatoes, I cut up and sewed 
mozzie net, draping it down to the ground. 
One hundred per cent success! Next year I 
will invest in fibreglass fly screen as the 
netting is breaking down with sun and rain 
damage. 

This sounds like a lot of work, but to 
get such great results — it’s well worth the 
effort. I can just see the grapes enclosed in 
little see-through bags, the branches of my 
beloved plum tree in her sleeves of 
flyscreen. Don’t forget to let the bees do 
their thing — then the birds, fruit fly, white 
moth and snails can go ‘sting’ for their 
supper elsewhere. Thank you for your 
great publication. Yours in organics. 
Julie Smee, Raymond Terrace, NSW. 
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EG Dreamtime in WA 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

This is my first letter to EG and I am 
just writing to commend you on what an 
exceptional, informative and interesting 
magazine you have. My only complaint is it 
is not published regularly enough. We live 
in the suburbs and I long for the country life. 
My only relief is to walk into my local deli 
and pick up a copy of EG and sit in my 
hammock, under the patio, overlooking our 
makeshift farm on our quarter acre subur- 
ban property, which we constructed from all 
the ideas we got from Earth Garden, and 
dream of bigger and better things. Maybe a 
farm of our own one day. Thank for a 
fantastic mag. 

Could you please publish more infor- 
mation on WA’s Earth Garden expos and 
events? I find it really hard to get informa- 
tion on what’s available in WA and feel we 
really miss out here in the West. 

Country Life Dreaming, Perth, WA. 


Calling interested people 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

Are there any people out there who 
might like to be part of the purchase and 
ethical development of an old former timber 
mill town in the south-west of Western Aus- 
tralia? My inputs have been predicated on 
this proposition: that the acquisition and op- 
eration is to be ethically and morally 
healthy, environmentally and people sensi- 
tive, sustainable and of a financially sound 
nature. A lot of information is available at 
<www.users.bigpond.com/tim.courtley>. 
Some of the information there is outdated as 
I have just returned to trying to make this 
project happen, however, it still carries the 
flavour of the exercise. Don’t hesitate to 
contact me by any means and forward this 
message if appropriate. I hope that you are 
all well, smiling and as happy as can be. 
Tim Courtley, email: <tim.courtley@ 
bigpond.com>, phone (08) 9228 1169, 
mobile 0408 886 080. 


More water-saving ideas 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

I have been reading the December- 
February issue of EG (EG 118), especially 
the section on saving water. I'd like to offer 
some ideas of mine. Having lived in 
Kalgoorlie for over 13 years I did learn how 
to save and harvest water well. 

I put a plastic basin in my kitchen sink 
and whenever I use the water I collect it. I 
wash my hands, rinse a cup, a pot and so on. 
When the basin is full I decant it into a 


plastic sprinkling pot, then use it in the gar- 
den. I also put a large plastic basin in my 
shower and do the same. A big loss of water 
occurs when people turn on a tap and let the 
water run until the water is hot, or cooler. 

To save water when watering the gar- 
den by hand, which is often when water re- 
strictions are'in force, put the hose end in a 
bucket, then walk around and give each plant 
the same amount. No water is wasted going 
from plant to plant, but only on the plant 
surrounds. 

For many years I have used grey water, 
and because I am mostly a vegetarian, I do 
not have any real fat or grease problems. | let 
it run on the trees from the kitchen, using a 
valve in line with the drain. This has the 
advantage of being able to divert water to the 
drain or the garden, depending on the nature 
of the waste water. Ideally this tap ought to 
be in the kitchen, and of course one in the 
laundry and bathroom. 

For several years I had a 20 litre plastic 
container wedged into the toilet, and I uri- 
nated in it, then poured in about 1/2 litre of 
water. I thus did not waste water flushing 
needlessly, and each morning I had several 
litres of genuine Aussie 4/1 liquid fertiliser, 
which I used on trees and shrubs. My neigh- 
bours never mentioned a word, so it must 
have been okay. 

Of course it ought to be Australian law 
that all houses have water tanks, and use the 
water to help harvest our scarcest resource. | 
have written to politicians to get a tax refund 
or incentive, but no luck so far. Think of all 
the work it would create if tanks were re- 
quired — fabrication, transport, selling, in- 
stalling, testing and plumbing. Oh well, per- 
haps, as Bill Mollison says, when the world 
becomes a desert, then they will begin to 
listen. 

Robert Millet, Coffs Harbour, NSW. 


Dear Robert, 

Actually, I have noticed that people re- 
ally are starting to listen, even if the politi- 
cians aren't. The ‘Water Special’ in the last 
summer’ s issue of EG was very popular, so 
people are keen to learn and change their 
ways. Water conservation can be very satis- 
fying! — Alan. 


Live your own way 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’ , 

As a solar powered household we study 
all facets of energy consumption. While 
some people consider plastic is okay to store 
and refill in the refrigerator, in my case either 
stainless steel or glass containers chill more 
quickly, are easy to clean and, most impor- 
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tantly, they do not harbour germs or moulds 
if cleaned correctly. Of course plastic for 
refrigeration inner casings elevates electric- 
ity bills. Motors run much more: light- 
weight steam irons, now 1300 watts, chop 
in more often. Some of the human race are 
on a treadmill folks. Just wait till the penny 
drops. I was glad to read that LETS is alive 
and well. As a person who wishes for that 
style of inner circle to prosper for every- 
one’s sake, just in case of bad times . . . it is 
great. Now I note plastic in cars has been in 
the news, not before time (ghastly stuff), 
with solar rays affecting the material. I’m 
amazed it should have been considered in 
the first place. Anyway, perhaps folks we 
will be privileged to sit in a new car in 
future with leather seats, natural products 
and the like. Quite frankly the new vehicles 
wander off the road easily but that is for 
others. In my case'I enjoy the control and 
easy ability and service a well repaired, 
clean running 1976 model Ford. The serv- 
ice manual is a great help. 

Really my aim in writing is a plea for a 
sustainable future for all humanity please. 
As for those who wish to harness us to the 
computer — forget it mate — this man likes 
to run his own life. The most settled and 
happy people are those who work and live 
their way. 

J Kidman, Dookie, Vic. 


Camphor laurel advice? 
Dear EG, 

Thank you for a great magazine. I’m 
hoping that someone out there will be able 
to help me. My husband makes souvenirs 
out of camphor laurel and we have a large 
amount of shavings left from this. I’ve been 
told that I can use these shavings on my 
vegie garden and around the fruit trees as a 
natural pesticide, but have also been told not 
to use the camphor as it is toxic. The only 
information I’ve been able to find at the 
library is how to make ‘camphor tea’ to 
spray on the plants. So if anyone can give 
me some advice on this please write. 

Mrs C McGee, 6 Buckingham Street, 
Dinmore, Qld, 4303. 


EG is here for ages to come 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

This is my first note to you, but I’ve 
been reading EG my entire adult life. I was 
lucky enough to be introduced to EG at 17 
and it has been a wonderful constant in my 
life ever since. The older generation amaze 
me — if people were still ridiculing us fif- 
teen years ago (and a lot still are!) it must 
have been a struggle to keep believing in 


yourself. Thank you for teaching me to be- 
lieve in myself. 
Alison Toplis, Glenelg Nth, SA. 


A lifetime of riches 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’ , 

One day a father of a very wealthy fam- 
ily took his son on a trip to the country with 
the firm purpose of showing his son how poor 
people can be. They spent a couple of days 
and nights on the farm of what would be 
considered a very poor family. On the return 
from their trip, the father asked his son: “How 
was the trip?” “It was great, Dad” “Did you 
see how poor people can be?” “Oh yeah” 
answered the son. “So what did you learn 
from the trip?” 

The son answered. “I saw that we have 
one dog and they had four. We have a pool 
that reaches to the middle of our garden and 
they have a creek that has no end. We have 
imported lanterns in our garden and they the 
stars at night. We have a small piece of land 
to live on, and they have fields that go beyond 
our sight. We have servants who serve us, but 
they serve others. We buy our food, but they 
grow theirs. We have walls around our prop- 
erty to protect us, they have friends to protect 
them.” With this the boy’s father was speech- 
less. Then his son added “Thanks Dad, for 
showing me how poor we are.” Author un- 
known. 

I would like to submit the above, as I 
read it in Mother Earth News. I have been 
buying EG from number 17 from my local 
newsagent. I grow all my own vegetables. I 
am 78 years old and have gardened for 71 
years. My advice is to enrich the soil, then 
plant. 

Stan Marshall, Burwood, Vic. 


Make your own hatch 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’ , 

Now we are finally living ‘the lie’ on a 
small farm in Tassie I’m too busy to read very 
much. There is so much to do and we love 
every day of it. It is just unfortunate that a 
person has to go out to work and miss playing 
in the soil or tending animals and so on. But it 
does give us something to look forward to 
coming home to, and we can now put into 
larger scale practice all the great ideas in EG. 
But best of all, we can now go to the Ag Field 
days with a mission to get or price such-and- 
such, rather than just wander and dream. 

It’s a great life; keep up the fantastic 
work and I hope more people can realise that 
you don’t have to wait for the “escape hatch’ 
to open before you start practising living a 
real life. 

Tamsin and Peter Oliver, Preston, Tas. 
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EARTH GARDEN 
UNCLASSIFIEDS 


Unclassifieds are 80 cents (including GST) per word prepaid. 
Bookings for the December 2002 issue should arrive at PO Box 2 Trentham, 3458, 
by 1 November 2002 or <www.earthgarden.com.au> 
(Secure payment by credit card is also available at the website.) 


EARTHWORMS. Books and videos on all aspects of worm 
farming: for profit, gardening, bait, waste management. Au- 
tumn Special: Free copy of ‘Earthworms for Ecology & 
Profit’ with orders over $25. Free list from WormWide 
Books, 44 Poppet Rd, Wamboin, NSW, 2620. Phone (02) 
6238 3577. 


A STEINER HOMESCHOOL. A teaching manual on Crea- 
tivity and Curriculum. Send $14 to: Golden Beetle Books, 
Box 329, Blackheath, NSW, 2785 or write, email, ring or fax 
for titles list. Phone +61 (02) 4787 5335, Fax +61 (02) 4787 
5339. Email: <goldenbeetlebooks@bigpond.com>, Web: 
<www.users.bigpond.com/goldenbeetlebooks/>. 


HOME STONE FLOUR MILLS. Mill your own 
Stoneground wholemeal flour for cakes and bread at home 
with a Retsel Little Ark Stone Flour Mill. Web: 
<www.retsel.com.au>. “Endorsed by the Housewives’ Asso- 
ciation”. Write for catalogue to: PO Box 712, Dandenong, 
Victoria, 3175, enclosing three postage stamps. Phone (03) 
9795 2725. Distributor enquiries welcome. 


HOME PLANS “The Earth Builder’s Plan Catalogue”. (180 
pages), includes: 92 plans for handcrafted buildings (83 
homes & 9 workshops, cabins & carport) of mudbrick, 
rammed earth, stone, poleframe, timber, poured earth, 
strawbale, construction details; a working drawing of a small 
loft floor home (11 x A3 sheets) is included. Mail $95.00 
(post & pack incl.) to John Barton - Building Design, 89 
Camden Road, Newtown, Vic. 3220, email: 
<jbarton@pipeline.com.au> or phone/fax enquiries to (03) 
5222 5774 for fixed quote to draw and document your home 
plan. Cheques, Mastercard, Bankcard, Visa accepted. Free 
brochure is available by snail mail or Web: <http:// 
users.pipeline.com.au/jbarton>. 


GOURDS, SEEDS, BOOKS AVAILABLE NOW! In our 
new catalogue. Send 4 stamps to: The Gourd Father, PO Box 
298 EG, East Maitland, 2323. <www.thegourdfather.com> 
Special Offer! Book on growing & drying gourds plus 2 pkts 
seeds mixed, 1 sml & 1 lrg plus free catalogue $27.90 includes 
P&H & GST. 


BAMBOO WORLD (author of “Bamboo Rediscovered” and 
“Bamboo World”) - Beautiful, non-invasive clumping bam- 
boo nursery and display area with over 200 species, edible, 
structural, decorative, all sizes, tropical or cold climate. Ed- 
ible shoot/timber plantations quantities available at reduced 
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prices. Freight to your door. For 32 page illustrated catalogue 
on selection, species description, usage lists, harvesting & 
treatment details, send 7 x 45 cent stamps to BAMBOO 
WORLD, Murwillumbah Rd, Wadeville, NSW 2474. Inspec- 
tion by appointment. Phone (02) 6689 7214. Website: <http:/ 
/www.bambooworld.com.au>. 


STONE GRIND FLOUR AT HOME with a Schnitzer Ger- 
man quality hand or electric Stone mill. 6 models from $178. 
Schnitzer Mills, 420 Freemantle Rd, Bathurst, 2795. Phone 
(02) 6336 9100. Website: <www.schnitzer.com.au>. 


HOME EDUCATION. For information send SSAE to Alter- 
native Education Resource Group, PO Box 461, Daylesford, 
3460. Website: <www.home-ed.vic.edu.au>. Phone (03) 
9517 7107. 


BOOKS, old and new. Send for general list. R. Suters, PO 
Box 127, Figtree, NSW, 2525. 


ANIMAL NATUROPATHY - GREENPET. Herbal & ho- 
moeopathic remedies, nutritional supplements, non-toxic 
shampoos and much more. Mail-order catalogue Australia 
wide. Distance consultations also available. 129 Redwood 
Rd, Domain, Qld, 4562. Phone: (07) 5449 1453, fax: (07) 
5449 1463, email: <info@ greenpet.com.au>, Website: <http:/ 
/www.greenpet.com.au>. 


JUICERS, MANUAL OR ELECTRIC for fruits, vegeta- 
bles and wheatgrass. See our manual st/steel model. Quality 
Grainmill and Juicers Products, phone (02) 4751 2477 or visit 
us on <www.grainmills.com.au>, Web: <http://www. 
grainmills.com.au>. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION. MORUYA, FAR 
SOUTH COAST NSW. Romantic 1 br and family 2 br. bush 
cabins, big open fires, $350 per week, $140 per weekend. 
Phone (02) 4474 2542. 


NATIVE STINGLESS BEES for profit or pleasure -- how to 
get started, pollination/honey potential in Queensland. De- 
tailed info booklets, packed with photos, diagrams. For free 
catalogue, send name, address and 45c stamp to: ANBRC, 
Box 74-G3, North Richmond, NSW, 2754. 


ECO BUILDING ADVICE, designs, architectural plans, in- 
spections — for homes in Adelaide, SA. 35 years experience. 
Phone Jack (08) 8261 9049. Website: <www.jmetcalf.net>. 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


TIME TO RENDER? After 15 years of satisfied users 
everywhere, Acropol Mudguard has proven to be simply the 
best available. For brochure and sample phone (07) 3890 
0888 (business hours) or fax (07) 3890 0899, 24 hours. Email: 
<karenp@ wheylite>. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION. Northern NSW. Cabin, 
caravans and camping in community. <www.nimbin 
australia.com/sundara> (02) 6633 7037. 


STRAWBALE BUILDING WORKSHOPS. Comprehen- 
sive 3-day strawbale and earthen plaster building workshops, 
13, 14, 15 September, 18, 19, 20 October, 15, 16, 17 Novem- 
ber, Daylesford. Learn how you too can build easily, environ- 
mentally, and affordably. Don O’Connor and Sue Ewart as 
seen in EG 101 and 105. Visit on our Web site <www. 
gentleearthwalking.com.au>. Phone (03) 5348 7506. 


TIPIS by Don O’Connor. Tipis made to order by experienced 
and caring builder. Also available Tipi Camping: retreats and 
holidays — Daylesford. Phone (03) 5348 7506 or write to PO 
Box 395, Daylesford, Victoria, 3460. 


STARTING POINT CONSULTANCY in Earth Building 
Techniques cover design & step by step owner building. You 
can be comfortable with asking all those unanswered ques- 
tions. With 20 years experience in sustainable building & 
lifestyle, Cherie Forrester will ensure that you move forward 
with your choice of rammed earth, rendered straw, earth cov- 
ered or mud brick. Send for Starter Pack: $44 (incl. GST/mail) 
<www-.startingpoint.com.au>. Phone (03) 5968 1686 “We’ll 
get you started!” 


SUPPRESSED & UNUSUAL TECHNOLOGIES CATA- 
LOGUE. Free energy devices, antigravity, hydrogen fuel, 
magnetic motors, alternate fuels and engines, 200+ topics. 
Send 6 x Aust 45c stamps to Lostech Archive, PO Box 456-E, 
Tolga, Qld, 4882, Australia. 


SINGER TREADLE INDUSTRIAL SEWING MA- 
CHINE, VGC. $1,400. (07) 4667 8563. 


NEW ONLINE EDUCATION: <www.acseduonline.com> 
Horticulture, Herbs, Psychology, Writing, Computing, Man- 
agement. All courses internationally recognised (IARC). 
This is a revolutionary, new, highly interactive and personal 
way to study with one of Australia’s leading distance educa- 
tion schools from the comfort of our own home. The Austral- 
ian Correspondence School (established 1979). Phone (03) 
9736 1822. 


JACARRI ECO-COTTAGE. Experience East Gippsland’s 
ancient forests from a two bedroom, environmentally-friendly 
cottage on an organic Earth Gardener’s farm. Solar power, 
wood stove, water wheel, organic produce and composting loo 
all help to make Jacarri a working model of a low-impact, 
environmentally-sustainable living space. You'll feel so 
damn green yov’ll sprout leaves. Situated between Errinundra 
and Snowy River National Parks, on the Brodribb River. Call 
Jill Redwood for more details (03) 5154 0145 or write to 
Private Bag 3, Orbost, Victoria, 3888. 


EG ISSUES 1-110. $3 each plus postage. Phone (07) 4094 
1235. 


ORGANICALLY GROWN TRADITIONAL HERBAL 


REMEDIES for everyday conditions, arthritis, psoriasis, etc. 
For catalogue please send stamped self-addressed envelope to 
Tintagel Herbs, PO Box 27, Central Tilba, NSW, 2546. 


ARTIST’S INTERPRETATION OF YOUR DESIGNS. 
Send ‘roughs’, address, stamp for invoice quote. C/o Unit 5/ 
129 Bayswater Road, Rushcutters Bay, NSW, 2011. 


STRAWBALE COTTAGE - ‘THE WILLOW’S MUSE’. 
As seen in EG 116. Come and test ‘drive’ and be inspired. 
Earthern rendered, hand sculpted, original 2 BR, self con- 
tained, outdoor area, BBQ, cob oven, owner built, now fin- 
ished for getaway rental, near Daylesford, Victoria. (10 
minutes to Hepburn). Phone Dunja (03) 5476 4445, fax (03) 
5476 4429, <www.strawbalecottage.com>. 


STRAWBALE BUILDING, SA: Strawbale Building Open 
Day: Sept 8. Weekend workshop- Building with Strawbales: 
Sept 28, 29 with Graham and Annemarie Brookman at The 
Food Forest, and Lance Kairl, SA’s strawbale builder. Con- 
tact Annemarie Brookman, details next ad. 


WORKSHOPS AND OPEN DAY at The Food Forest, a 15 
ha permaculture farm. Public Field Walk: Sept 15, Fruit and 
Nut Growing workshop: Oct 20. Organic Vegetables and Free 
Range Poultry workshop: Nov 10. Sustainable House Design: 
Nov 17. Permaculture Design Course: Summer 2003. Con- 
tact Annemarie Brookman at The Food Forest, PO Box 859, 
Gawler, SA 5118. Ph/Fax (08) 85226450. Email: 
<brookman@bigpond.com>. Website: <www.users.bigpond. 
com/brookman>. 


SUSTAINABLE NEIGHBOURHOODS, November 25-29, 
2002 at Crystal Waters College, Australia. Focus on the 
facilitation of sustainable urban community development 
processes, community food systems, community gardens and 
local economics. With Morag Gamble and Evan Raymond, 
SEED International. Email: <courses@permaculture.au. 
com>, web: <www.permaculture.au.com>. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE. Sept 13-27 2002 
at Crystal Waters College within the award-winning Austral- 
ian ecovillage. Focus on community food systems, commu- 
nity gardens, local economics, ecoliteracy, ecodesign and 
ecovillages. Internationally experienced teachers - Morag 
Gamble and Evan Raymond, SEED International. Practical, 
participatory and internationally attended courses. Email: 
<courses@permaculture.au.com>, web <www.permaculture. 
au.com>. 


HANDS-ON PERMACULTURE WORKSHOP. Novem- 
ber 16-17 2002 at Crystal Waters College, Qld. A practical 
weekend workshop for those who wish to learn about 
permaculture by DOING IT! Internationally experienced 
teachers - Morag Gamble and Evan Raymond, SEED Interna- 
tional. email: <courses@permaculture.au.com>, web: <www. 
permaculture.au.com>. 


HOLIDAY NORTHERN TASMANIA. Modern solar 
house, 3 bedr. FSC, on organic farm, abundant produce and 
oysters included. Near beaches and national park. Book early 
(03) 6428 6144 <http//www.herononearth.com>. 


SOY MILK/TOFU MAKER. As new, guarantee current, 
electric. Makes delicious, healthy, pure, extremely cheap 
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milk. New $200, sell $130. Phone (02) 4930 1880. 


ALTERNATIVE HOUSE TOUR: 3 NOVEMBER 2002, 
Gippsland, Victoria. Visit owner built houses around the 
foothills of the Victorian Alps. Light earth (combining the 
properties of mudbricks and straw; strawbale; earth berm; 
mudbrick, rammed earth; recycled materials; grid interactive 
and RAP solar and wind systems; passive solar design; 
composting toilet and greywater systems. contact Maffra 
Avon Owner Builders Association. Phone (03) 5145 4268. 
Email: <coxlivingstone@i-o.net.au>, visit: <www.briago 
long.net/maob>. 


"‘DAYSPRING' B&B, BLUE MOUNTAINS. At 
Hazelbrook, comfortable, child-friendly accommodation; ac- 
cessible permaculture garden with creek and waterfall. In- 
quiries (02)4758 6591; email: <kgoodlet@ yowieenterprises. 
com.au>. 


ECOVILLAGE DESIGN COURSE & ECOVILLAGE 
DESIGN PRACTICUM, November 2002. 2 module pro- 
gram for those interested in developing ecovillages or intro- 
ducing sustainable approaches to existing communities. Held 
in the EcoCentre of the UN Habitat Award winning ecovillage 
of Crystal Waters, the course will give you the skills to create 
your own ecovillage, or the ideas and examples to retrofit an 
existing situation. Classes are led by well known eco-consult- 
ant, developer and teacher, Max O Lindegger. Examples of 
sustainable building, design, wastewater treatment systems, 
road design etc can be seen throughout the 640 acre, 200+ 
person community. Contact Global Ecovillage Network, 59 
Crystal Waters, Kilcoy Lane, Conondale, Qld, 4552. Phone 
(07) 5494 4741, fax (07) 5494 4578. Email: <study@ 
crystalwaterscollege.org.au> or visit <www.crystalwaters 
college.org.au>. 

PERMACULTURE DESIGN INSTITUTE. Phone (07) 
3374 4097 (Brisbane). Web: <www.futuredesigners. 
com.au>. 

INTERESTED IN COMMUNITIES? Visit 28 year old 
Moora Moora Co-operative near Healesville, Victoria on our 
245 hectare mountaintop. Over 40 members and wanting 
more! Open days first Sunday of every month from | pm. 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


More details ring Jolande on (03) 5962 3875. 


ENVIRONMENTALLY AWARE INTERNET BUSI- 
NESS DIRECTORY. <http://www.ecochoice.au.com>. 


PRINTER CARTRIDGE RECYCLING. = <http:// 
www.inkagain.com.au>. Or write for more information to PO 
Box 1851, Geelong, Victoria, 3220. 


EARTH GARDEN’S FLOATING WWOOF HOST, 
WRITER seeks female companion (not a VTPR), NS, ND, 
computer literate, Dec 2002 one or two months. Travel south 
east Australia. Photography, writing, wwoofing. Read EG, 2 
stories in March & June 2002. See if you can handle the stress. 
Write to Author, Marina, 247 Bayview St, Runaway Bay, Qld, 
4216. 


HONEYCONE EARCANDLES are available in both herbal 
and original form. Visit us at <www.honeycone.com.au> to 
order or to learn about earcandling. Or write to: Honeycone, 4 
Grattan Tce, Wynnum, Qld, 4178, with a SSAE for our bro- 
chure. Wholesale enquiries welcome. 


THE SELF-SUFFICIENCY SHOPPE. Publications for the 
earth aware soul. For free price list phone (08) 8374 2531 or 
email: <theshoppe@chariot.net.au>. 


OPEN DAY — STRAWBALE POLE FRAME HOUSE 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION, CENTRAL VICTORIA. 
Sunday 22 September, 10-4 pm. First in series of open days 
during construction of our double decagon, strawbale, pole 
frame house. I am an owner builder involved in strawbale for 
several years. House features include: geometric design, 
strawbale with sprayed earthen render, pole frame construc- 
tion (reclaimed wharf poles), rock work, freeform straw -earth 
& Ortech interior walls, stand alone solar to be installed, 
composting toilets, greywater system, homemade, reclaimed, 
double-glazed windows. We will be on site to answer ques- 
tions all day. Cost: $5.00 pp or $10.00 per family. 30 
Axedale-Goornong Rd, Axedale. Turn north at Axedale po- 
lice station toward Goornong and Echuca, on RHS 500 metres 
out of Axedale. Further information contact: Lachlan & Sue 
Burke, phone (03) 54425134, email: <quick- 
straw@bigpond.com.au>. 
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LAND LINES 


SS = 
Saas 


LAND LINES are for people buying, selling, seeking or sharing houses and land. It is your 
responsibility to check all deals. We charge a rate of 80 cents (including GST) per word (prepaid) for a listing of 
any desired length. All LAND LINES should include your name and address (phone number is optional). 
Please also name your nearest large town (eg, "50 km north east of Lismore"). 

LAND LINES for the December issue should arrive at PO Box 2 Trentham, 3458, or <www.earthgarden.com.au> 
by 1 November 2002 (Secure payment by credit card is also available at the website.) 

We simply cannot take LAND LINES over the phone — please don't try. 


LAND LINES PHOTO ADS NOW AVAILABLE — ONLY $15 EXTRA PER PIC (PRE-PAID). Send a photo/print with your land line. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


1. NIMBIN. 3 shares available on small intentional 
community, Cert A Organic, shared facilities and re- 
sources. $36,500. For more information email <lothlorien 
community@yahoo.com> or phone Mark on (02) 6689 
1019 or Sabina (02) 6689 0211. 


2. GORGEOUS BUSH BLOCK 10.8 acres, caravan, 
shed phone, large dam, water tanks, stunning Mt Warning 
views $79,000 open to negotiation. Visit <http:// 


www.tyalgum.tripod.com/tyalgum/> or phone owners on 
(02) 9438 1690. 


3. ECO LIFESTYLE - SOUTH COAST. Wonderful 
private position, 40 acres inside Deua National Park with 
substantial permanent creek. Good quality timber home 
with all solar services only 20 minutes from Moruya town- 
ship and coast. Seven acres fertile irrigated flats would suit 
small farming or horticultural enterprise. Good sheds, 
yards and fences. Loads of hard work already done but still 
plenty of potential to be realised. Seventy year old owner 


unable to keep it all going. Selling price $360,000 includes 
all plant and farm equipment. Contact (02) 4478 8587. See 
photo below left. 


4. LANDSHARE (NE NSW). 3 shares still available on 
600 acre rural landshare adjoining World Heritage 
Toonumbar National Park, 40 minutes to Kyogle, 2 hours 
to Byron Bay. Mixture of clear areas and exquisite forests. 
Excellent sites: rich soils, reliable rainfall, creek, dams. 
Share price $22,000, terms available. More information 
contact: Dunn’s Community Farm, 159 Toonumbar Forest 
Road, Toonumbar, NSW, 2474. Phone (02) 6622 7363 
(Tim); email <arickett@scu.edu.au>. 


5. ROCKY RIVER TWO COTTAGES ON TWO 
ACRES. 3/4 surrounded by Crown land. $90,000. Phone 
0402 424 860. Email: <domain.com.au/meldrum>. 


6. WELLINGTON. Between Dubbo (50 km) and Orange 
(100 km). An acre on the river. Large town block (4047 


square metres = | acre), all services, located in a quiet 
street near high school and close to all amenities. Parklike 
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land with views over the Macquarie River to pastoral 
country. Rich soil, many trees and a large shed. The 
ideal block to build a home with the country at your back 
door and the town at your front door. Peace and quiet 
with plenty of room for the family. $28,000. Phone (02) 
6845 2280. See photo above. 


7. TEN MINUTES INLAND FROM EDEN. 6-3/4 
undulating acres with professionally built two storey 
home constructed from rare recycled timbers. Perma- 
nent creek and spring. Rich soil on creek flats for lush 
crops. Large pocket of rainforest. Power, water, septic 
connected. $198,000. Contact (03) 9844 2213 for all 
details/info. 


8. PERMACULTURE: LOVELY HALF ACRE free- 
hold lot at Jarlanbah Permaculture Community, Nimbin. 
Sunny northeast slope, spectacular views of Nightcap 
Range, Mount Nardi and Nimbin Range. Email: 
<KFAGANØI@hotmail.com> for photos. Sealed 
roads, power available, $50,000 ONO. Phone Kevin 
(02) 6686 4213. 


9. CANBERRA. 3 BR home, renovated. Established 1/ 
4 acre permaculture. 25 minutes CBD, 1 minute walk to 
wetland reserve, 5 minutes walk school, shops, 5 minutes 
on bike path to high school. Huge organic vegie garden, 
chook pen, 16 fruit/nut trees. Rainwater tank, solar 
HWS, large shed. $295,000. Phone Jan on (02) 6255 
4535. 


10. NORTHERN NSW. Attractive 12 acre bush block. 
Near Border Ranges National Park, Tyalgum. Soundly 
structured pole house; just needs completion. Great 
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views. Established weekender, solar & gas. Rainwater 
tanks & sheds. Located within well established hamlet 
under company title. $95,000. Phone Phil or Donna on 
(08) 9751 1129. 


11. QUEANBEYAN/CANBERRA. Delightful 100 yr 4 
BR cottage $300,000 negotiable. Phone (02) 6297 6413. 
Email: <walkerdg22@ yahoo.com>. 


12. PICTURESQUE NORTHERN RIVERS. 30 min- 
utes from Lismore, 2 acres freehold in Strata Title, no 
dogs or cats; $14,500, reasonable offers considered. Ring 
(02) 6633 7022. 


13. TUMBARUMBA. Large 4 bedroom home on 4 
acres, sheds, stables, workshop, barn, chook run, no 
chemical used for 12 years. For brochure ring (02) 6948 
2682. $148,000 (ONO). 


14. BACK OF EDEN. Far south coast NSW — 2 bush 
blocks, 120 acres on creek & 220 acres on river. Excel- 
lent soil, plenty of water, wildlife galore, access okay. 
Valued at $145,000 & $96,000, old and frail and need 
cash. Will accept $110,000 & $78,000. Ring (02) 4784 
1020 for details. 


QUEENSLAND 


1. EX-PAWPAW FARM, 30 km west of Mission 
Beach, between Cairns and Townsville. Farmhouse, ma- 
sonry/block, b/r, large glass doors to verandah, dble 
carport on 60 acres. Half is beautiful rainforest. 3 
permanent creeks, 2 dams, electric pump irrigation, el- 
evated, sandy loam soil, 54 square metre concrete floor 
shed. Ideal lifestyle and tropical fruit farm. $175,000. 
Phone (07) 4946 1241, write present address L & J 
Wilson, PO Box 279, Airlie Beach, Qld, 4802. 


2. SCENIC RIM - BOONAH. 2 peaceful hectares with 
100-year old restored workers’ cottage. 2 large bed- 
rooms, excellent kitchen with gas/electric stove, pot belly 
stove in living/dining area, verandahs front and rear. 
Quality fittings and finish throughout, composting toilet, 
solar H/W, greywater recycling system, good dam, 4 
large rainwater tanks, lock-up garage plus shed, many 
extras. Magnificent views of Fassifern Valley, 1 hour to 
Brisbane and Gold Coast. Power and phone lines to 
approved second home site — ideal B & B, herb growing 
etc. $165.000. Contact agent Rosanna Bartholomew (07) 
5463 1699. 


3. GREENMOUNT (TOOWOOMBA). Two lots, 
views, town water, power $15,500. Phone 0402 424 860. 
Email: <domain.com.au/meldrum>. 


4. KURANDA: FNQ. 1-1/2 acres rainforest with large 
colorbond shed (approximately 70 square metres). Five 
minutes to township, 30 minutes to Cairns. $87,000 ONO. 
Contact Jeff on 0418 592 818. 


5. AMAMOOR. 75 acres, 2 dams, good timber, 35 km 
from Gympie. Solar power pole home, verandah, gas hot 
water, gas stove and large cabin, combustion stove, gas 
fridge. $135,000. Phone Mike (07) 5488 6000. 


6. TROPICAL FISHING. Deep river frontage between 
Cardwell and Tully. 31 acres with large country style 4 
bedroom home. Verandahs on 3 sides. Solar hot water. 
Fully fenced. $160,000. Contact Tropical Queensland 
Realty on (07) 4068 0900 or <hhlb@bigpond.com>. See 
photo above. 


be 


7. STUNNING TROPICAL VIEWS near Tully. Mod- 
ern master built highset 3 bedroom open plan home on 10 
acres. Small hardwood plantation (900 Gympie 
messmate). Overlooking fertile valley and mountains. 
$235,000. Contact Tropical Queensland Realty on (07) 
4068 0900 or <hhlb@bigpond.com>. See photo above. 


8. MENA CREEK, FNQ. 3 bedroom house on 2 acres. 
Adjacent to World Heritage area rainforest. Many fruit and 
rare rainforest plants. Web: <www.comnorth.com.au/ 
~abw/tropicidyll.htm>. 


9. MACKAY HINTERLAND. 18 acres nestled in Finch 
Hatton Gorge. Part rainforest/semi-rainforest/cleared un- 
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PENINSULA 


dulating land. Breathtaking 360° views over gorge. Mag- 
nificent birdwatching. Permanent unpolluted mountain 
fresh creek with great swimming hole and resident platy- 
pus. Short walk to the spectacular waterfalls of Eungella 
National Park. Power, phone, 40’x24’x12’ shed with 5,500 
gallon water tank. Ideal site for bamboo farm, eco-tourism, 
or just living with Nature in such a beautiful part of the 
world. $82,000. (07) 4958 3359. 


10. 1770, AGNES WATERS, QLD. 40 acres. Four 
fenced paddocks, 30 acres improved pastures, 10 acres 
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uncleared. Council approved shed 50 x 20 feet. Power, 
phone, household bore, 5,000 gallon Complas Rain water 
tank, 2 large dams. Rates $500 per year. One hour to 
Bundaberg or Gladstone. $100,000. Phone (07) 4154 
2841. See photo above. 


11. PALMTREE, 40 KM N/E OF TOOWOOMBA. 
Seclusion and comfort in a beautiful setting. 40 hectares of 
native forest surrounding award-winning passive solar de- 
sign 3 bedroom and 2 bathroom home. Fully solar-pow- 
ered, abundant rainwater storage, large verandahs. 15 x 6m 
shed, stable, dams. Wildlife, seasonal rockpools, valley 
views. $279,000. More at <www.localagent.com.au> or 
call the owner Tim on 0402 270 560. 


VICTORIA 


1. MONTROSE - FOOTHILLS OF THE DANDE- 
NONGS. The best of both worlds. Idyllic setting. Alter- 
native bush living with no visible neighbours — and you 
could commute to Melbourne. Have breakfast on the bal- 
cony looking out over panoramic Yarra Valley views 


whilst watching the abundant wildlife visiting from the 


neighbouring national park forest - and it’s just a walk to 
the shops or schools. On a 0.9 acre, north sloping block this 
mudbrick and western red cedar, pole frame home features 
recycled and natural materials. Passive solar design, 
composting toilet, organic vegies, chooks. Needs complet- 
ing. For an information sheet and photos: (03) 9761 9534, 
email <Sam@tamboon.com.au>, PO Box 169, Montrose, 
Victoria, 3765. 


2. ACCESS TO WILDLIFE. Ideal for alternative living. 
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5 acres fully fenced. 30 minutes drive to Colac, Scoullers 
Road, Stoneyford. $20,000. Phone 0419 105 744. 


3. EAST GIPPSLAND. Approximately 65 km north east 
of Orbost. “Riversong” is on the Bemm River. 96 acres, 20 
acres cleared. Excellent soils, good rainfall. 2-3 bedroom 
double brick house. SC stove, gas stove, woodheater, 
sheds, tractor, slasher, ride on mower. $155,000. Phone 
Rhee on 0409 027 461. 


4. BALLARAT. Home with a difference. Architect 
designed 32 square double octagon mudbrick house. Set 
on scenic 14 acre bush block, bordering State forest, 7 km 
from Ballarat PO. Extras: separate studio, garage, 2 dams, 
established orchard, shedding. $310,000. Phone: (03) 
5334 7803 or 0409 547 803. See photo above. 


5. MERTON, NE VIC. 8.5 ACRES. Gentle north aspect, 
winter creek & dam. Mostly cleared, many natives, fruit & 
nut trees planted 5 years. 25 minutes to 3 large towns & 
Steiner school. Views to Strathbogie Ranges, close to 
snow, beautiful spot. Sealed road to gate. $48,000. Phone 
(03) 6491 1178 or AH (03) 9853 4213. 


TASMANIA 


1. LILYDALE. If you’ve never had a hot outside bath 
under the stars, you don’t know what you are missing! 
Spring: the beauty of the blossoms. Summer: pear - slugs - 
poo in the water . . . this can all be yours plus renovating 
cosy cottage on 3 acres, 5 minutes walking distance to all 
facilities of Lilydale, a vibrant rural town, 20 minutes to 
Launceston. $120,000. For details about the good, the bad 
and the special: <www.lilydale.cjb.net>. Phone (03) 6223 
6811. 


2. THE HORSE TRACK - VICTORIA VALLEY 
hobby farm $120,000. 20 mins N/W of Ouse, 1.3 hours 
west of Hobart. 95 acres, 1/2 bush, 1/2 cleared. Beautiful, 
peaceful setting. Solar cabin, hobby farm buildings and 


equipment plus sleepout. View at <www.australian-pri- 
vate-realty.com.au>. Further enquiries phone Kathy (03) 
6259 6109 or leave message at (03) 6492 1119. 


NEW ZEALAND 


NEW ZEALAND, WAIHEKE ISLAND. Waiheke Is- 
land is 30 minutes east by boat or ferry from central 
Auckland City. 1542 square metres of land, own private 
beach, by tender. Phone (02) 6771 2577 or email: 
<domain.com.au/meldrum>. 


WANTED TO SHARE/RENT 


SHARE ACCOMMODATION. ($60 per week plus 
shared costs) Special Notes: Genuine inquiries only 
please, likely to suit person of rural background. Abso- 
lutely no chemicals or scented products allowed on prop- 
erty. Person to share house, extensive vegie gardens and 
reasonable living expenses on a totally natural and 
chemical-free organic property (100 acres) on Kangaroo 
Island, South Australia. Because I have a severe intoler- 
ance to chemicals, no artificial perfumes, sprays or 
scented products of any sort are permitted on the 
premises. This applies to soaps, toothpaste, shaving 
items, all perfumes, hair products, incense, oils, smoking 
of any sort or any substance, medicinal sprays of any 
description (such as ventilin for asthma) or any product 
or toiletry with a scent. There are no exceptions as my 
health is seriously affected by these products and in turn 
my ability to work and enjoy my beautiful and peaceful 
home. Please also note that no drugs are allowed. If you 
would like to share both the work of growing much of 
what you eat plus the total satisfaction of an extremely 
healthy and environmentally sound lifestyle, then I would 
like to speak with you. I have been here for 4 years, have 
2 much loved poodle friends and hens, ducks and geese. 
Plenty of work, my own and from helpers, has gone into 
establishing increasingly productive gardens in an area of 
very low rainfall and limestone soil. To maintain the 
gardens and share the workload would require approxi- 
mately 3 to 4 hours per day from each of us. That would 
leave sufficient time, if you required it, to find paid 
employment elsewhere on the Island. Local work is 
available and inquiries could be made prior to any agree- 
ment on accommodation, to suit your circumstances. 
There are many wonderful leisure time activities also 
available as part of living in this very special location: 
birdwatching, boating, canoeing, fishing, beekeeping, 
beachcombing, walking - it is 34 km to the closest town- 


LAND LINES 


ship. My interests are sincere and if you are attracted to 
the opportunity as presented then we could discuss it 
further. If it seems right then a basic contractual arrange- 
ment would be provided. Contact C. Pullar-Ford, RSD 
117B, Flinders Chase Service, Kingscote, SA, 5223. Ph/ 
fax (08) 8553 7224. 


WANTED COUPLE, PREFER RETIRED to house 
sit mudbrick solar powered house on South Coast NSW, 
45 km inland from Pambula. Property is a wildlife 
sanctuary of 800 acres, so no dogs/cats. Must be conser- 
vationists, quiet living and love wildlife. References 
essential. Ring (03) 5985 1122 or write LNF, 4 Gull 
Court, Rye, Victoria, 3941. 


SHARE/SUBLEASE. Rural 3 BR cottage overlooking 
dam. Fireplace, combustion stove, heat, water, cooking 
for NS, ND retiree, no children, pets. Near Warwick, 
Qld. Vegetarian, travelling. $80 week share, $130 week 
sublease. (07) 4667 0563. 


HOUSE EXCHANGE: PHILIPPINES. Do you live 
in SE Qld, or northern NSW? Would you like to live on 
Camiguim Island for 1 year? Safe and peaceful, exotic, 
tropical paradise island, just south of Cebu. Main house 
of Balinese design, overlooking palm trees to the sea, set 
in five acres of beautiful gardens and large vegie plot. 
Staff employed 1F and 1M. Swimming pool, 4WD jeep, 
motorbike. Must love animals. 2 x guest cottages - 
holiday rental business. We are a spiritual, caring, re- 
tired couple, wishing to exchange. Garden, animals, 
property would be well cared for. Please contact David 
and Gill Dunkerley, email: <langton@gtonline.net>. 
Phone 0011 63 88 387 9050. 


LAND FOR WILDLIFE PROPERTY, designed on 
permaculture/organic principles, with a 2 BR house. 
Caretaker required, minimum 12 months starting ap- 
proximately March 2003. Rent negotiable, maintenance 
required for fruit trees and garden. Situated at Lal Lal, 
20 minutes Melbourne side of Ballarat. For more infor- 
mation phone (03) 5341 7754. 


HOUSE, 20 ACRES FOR RENT/PARTNERSHIP. 
SW Victoria, 20 km north of Portland. Has been chemi- 
cal free for 25 years, very fertile. 3 BR, 2 lounges. | 
currently live overseas and am looking for people who 
have a genuine concern for the soil and environment and 
want to use the land organically/biodynamically, for 
example trees, vegetables, fruit, chickens, etc. I would 
meet the costs of improvements. Write, giving back- 
ground, interests, etc. Rent is negotiable depending on 
degree of partnership. I will be visiting Australia in Nov/ 
Dec 2002. Email: <kmaco@hotmail.com>. 
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A selection of sustainable living books available from Earth Garden. For the full list of books, see ‘The 
Good Life Book Club’ catalogue (available free). Phone The Good Life hotline on: (03) 5424 1814. 


Please add postage, and allow 3 weeks for delivery. All prices include GST 


Earth Garden Book of Alternative Energy - $39.95 - (Limited stock) (add postage) NZ 
Green House Plans - $19.95 (add postage)NZ 
The House That Jackie Built - $16.95 (add postage)NZ 


Strawbale Homebuilding (160 pages) - $19.95 (add postage)NZ 

501 TV-Free Activities For Kids (500 pages) - $19.95 (add postage) 

The Earth Builder’s Handbook (80 pages) - $8.80 damaged (add postage) NZ 
The Australian Self-Sufficiency Handbook (340 pages) - $39.42 (add postage) 

Jackie French’s Household Herb Book by Jackie French - $10.95 (add postage) NZ 
The Best of Jackie French - $29.95 (add postage) 

Earth Garden Natural Dog Soap - 3 for $9.80 (add postage) 

Jackie French’s Backyard Self-sufficiency - $17.95 (add postage) 

The NEW Hard Times Handbook $21.00 (add postage) 

EG Binders (hold 9-12 copies) - $15.40 each (add postage) 

The Healthy House Cow - $48.60 *NOW ONLY $14.95* (add postage) NZ 

THE LOT:$385 (Except EG 2,3,8,10,13-15,25,29,44,50,68, - Out Of Print) FREE INDEX! (add postage) .. $ 
Single issues: $5.95 each, or 10 for $34.95!(Except EG 2,3,8,10,13-15,25,29,44,50,68, - Out Of Print) .. $ 
The Seed Savers’ Handbook - $25.00 (add postage) 

Build It With Bales - $69.95 (add postage) 

Jackie French’s Chook Book - $13.95 (add postage) 

The Earth Gardener’s Companion Reprinted Second Edition - $16.95 (add postage)NZ 

The Straw Bale House - $79.00 (add postage) 

Warm House Cool House — $33.00 (add postage) 

The Compleat Earth Garden Index (EGs 1-100) - $3.95 (add postage) 

Serious Straw Bale - $79.00 (add postage) 

Making Money From Your Garden by Jackie French — $10.95 (add postage) NZ 

Backyard Poultry - Naturally by Alanna Moore — $34.95 (add postage) 

Forest-Friendly Building Timbers — $10.95 (add postage) 

Getting Started In The Country — $16.40 (add postage) ..........cccccccccccsessseescesseeseesseecesseeseeeseesseesseeenaeeaes $ 
The Mud Brick Adventure - $19.95 (add postage)NZ 

Home Farmer, VOLUME ONE - $14.95 (add postage) 

NZ READERS: books marked ‘NZ’ available in NZ bookshops. 
Ask your bookshop to order from Touchwood Books, Hastings, or Addenda, Auckland. 


POSTAGE (Aad post & handling) Up to $27.00 — add $4.50 
Total Price of all books/items: $28.00 - $75.00 — add $9.50 
$76.00 - $105.00 — add $12.00 
Over $105.00 — add $16.00 
NZ readers: add A$15 per $50.00 (or part) 


SUBSCRIPTIONS (includes postage) 

Please post me: (14(1 year) (18 (2 years) 112 (3 years) issues, 

starting with number 

l enclose: $26.40 inc GST (1yr) 4 $52.80 inc GST (2 yrs) (4 $79.20 inc GST (3 yrs) $ 
[add $18 per year for overseas postage - GST not payable on overseas orders] 


CHEQUES/MONEY ORDER/CREDIT CARD TOTAL ENCLOSED $ 


Postcode 
SEND DETAILS TO: EARTH GARDEN, PO BOX 2, TRENTHAM, VICTORIA, 3458. 
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International Straw Bale 
Building Conference 


Wagga Wagga 
Wagga Wagga & Ganmain Australia ciy Souny 
aea e A ea GHARLES STURT 
Straw Bale Buliding W 
Sustainable Technology Renewing the World 
The Australian Straw Bale Building Association Ausbale 


1 - 7 December 2002 


Sun Dec 1: Evening Registration and Welcome Reception 

Mon Dec 2: Threads of Gold - Builders and Owner Builders 
Tues Dec 3: Engineering - How Strong Is This Straw? 

Wed Dec 4: Materials - Renders, Straw, Strengths, Latest Trends 


Evening: ISBBC 2002 Dinner Dance at Charles Sturt University 
Thur Dec 5: Architects - The Art Of Sustainable Design 

Evening: AUSBALE A.G.M. 

Fri Dec 6: Straw - Sustainable Technology. Carbon Credits 

Sat Dec 7: Ganmain Hall of Conciliation Corroboree in Ganmain 


Sun Dec 8 - Wed Dec 11: Optional Straw Bale Tour - Outback to the City - Wagga Wagga 
to Melbourne via Hay, Conargo, Echuca, Bendigo, Ballarat and Geelong 


Charles Sturt University 7 
Wagga Wagga and Ganmain, NSW, Australia Huff ‘n’ Puff 


Constructions 


.csu.edu.au/special/strawbale 
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